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The Omaha Lamb Cooking and Cutting Schools 





reported tn this issue are a part of the 1931 Campaign 
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An active and intensive campaign of selling lamb 
started in Omaha on November 3 to take advantage 
of the interest aroused by the cooking and cutting 
schools. It will continue one month. Packers and 
retailers are cooperating fully. 

KOB9 TIC VD 
Colorado joins Texas and !daho on the Honor 


Roll of states forwarding one-half of their quotas of 








the National Budget. Wyoming, Montana and 
Oregon paid in $5800 since the last report of State - 
\ Payments in the September Wool Grower. 
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Sales of Sheep and Lambs at 


DENVEI 





For the month of October i931, out of first hands 


Totaled 482,615 Head 


This was more than 
were sold at any 
other market during 
the same period. 
Sales averaged 21,940 for 22 
market days. Can anyone doubt 
that there is an outlet at Denver 
which will take care of liberal 
supplies daily? ©| Prices during 
the entire month with liberal 
receipts were fully in line or higher 
than markets farther east. On the 


day that sales totaled in excess of 





34,000 with packers 
taking 16,500 of 
these, fat lambs sold 
at Denver within 10c 
of the Missouri River top and 
within 35c of Chicago for like 
lambs. ©|Don’t forget Denver 
has the lowest priced alfalfa of 
any market. All hay is weighed 
and sold by weight, not by the 
bale. 


Denver are exceeded by no 


Service and facilities at 


market. Mountain water is used. 





Total sales for the fall season from Aug. 1st, to Oct. 31st at Denver were 936,588 
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A Market 
Cannot be “Rigged” 


THE impossibility of controlling 
prices by law or other artificial 
means has been emphatically 
demonstrated during the past year 
or two. The might and wealth of 
the United States Government 
couldn’t keep wheat prices from 
dropping to the lowest levels in a 
lifetime because the supply of 
wheat was greater than the demand. 
The same thing applies to cotton 
and copper and various other 
commodities. 

Supply and demand make prices. 
Supply is the number of cattle, 
hogs, sheep and calves which is 
available; demand is a matter of 
the public’s taste and the public’s 
purse. Supply fluctuates notice- 
ably and the fluctuations are 
clearly evident in the record of 
receipts. Demand fluctuates to an 


equal degree but the fluctuations 
are not so easily seen because there 
is no definite record of them. 
Changes in demand result from 
substitute purchase of competing 
products, changes in weather, 
shutting down or opening up of 
factories and in general the con- 
dition of the public purse. 
Under these circumstances, 
Armour and Company must buy 
livestock on a basis which will per- 
mit ready sale of the resulting 
product. Only by keeping live- 
stock prices and meat prices in tune 
with each other can the channels 
of trade be kept open so as to pro- 
vide a daily cash market for pro- 


ducers and a constant supply for 


Th he 


President 


consumers. 


ARMOUR 480 COMPANY. U. S. A. 











LIsTEN TO the Armour Hour every Friday night over 36 stations associated with the N. B. C. 


Central Standard time 8.30 to 9.00 P. M. 
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KANSAS CITY 


is the Center of the Area Most Bountifully Supplied with 


Feed This Year 


Killers want the Fat Lambs—Feeders are calling for Thin Lambs and 
farmers for Breeding Ewes 


Your Best Market is Kansas City 


Railroads are Giving the Best Service Ever Known 


Twenty-five to thirty hours from The Pueblo Gateway. Laramie through 
to Kansas City in less than Thirty-six hours 


SERVICE — 
BEST IN KANSAS CITY 


The Kansas City Stock Yards Company 


DEMAND — 


PRICES 
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FRANKLIN 


HEMORRHAGIC SEPTICEMIA 
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AGGRESSIN Protects Your Sheep! 


ICKNESS can knock profits faster 
ae): than anything, once it gets started 
in a flock. Losses from Hemor- 
Win rhagic Septicemia are large in many 
sections. This disease is also known 
as Shipping Fever, Sheep Plague or 
Sheep Cholera. Franklin Aggressin im- 
munizes with one dose. Careful sheep 
and goat men are vaccinating with it as 
a sure means of protection. 
Price 2 cents per cc. Normal dose 2 cc. 


For infected or exposed flocks, Franklin 
Ovine H-S Bacterin is highly effective. 
Send for free booklets giving full details. 
Drug Store Agencies carry Franklin Bi- 
ologics, otherwise orders filled direct. 


igs 


O. M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: DENVER, COLORADO 
LABORATORY: AMARILLO, TEXAS 


Other Sales Offices: Fort Worth, Amarillo, E] Paso, Marfa, Kansas City, 


Alliance, Wichita, Santa Maria, 
Rapid City. Calgary 





Please send your new booklet on Hemorrhagic Septicemia. 
Also copy of latest Government Bulletin. 
No cost or obligation. 
Name 


Address 
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FOR SALE 
———————— 


1,000 Purebred Corriedale Yearling Rams 

1,000 Purebred Corriedale Yearling Ewes 
200 Registered Rambouillet Yearling Ewes 
500 Purebred Ewe Lambs 








SPECIAL PRICES ON CAR LOTS OR OVER 





Inspection Invited 


KING BROS. CO., Laramie, Wyoming 
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SB COOPER’S 

wun) Milk Oil Dip 
VF, 

CMS A Coal Tar Preparation 


A General Purpose Dip, and Farm and Ranch Disinfectant; equally good for 
all Live Stock.--Excelient as a remedy for Foot Rot, 


and Maggots in Sheep 
Ask Your Dealer or Write — 


WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, 1909 Clifton Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE 
Charles F. Wiggs 
224 So. West Temple Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Editorial Comment on Sheep and 


Wool Affairs 


Real progress in the return to better business con- 
ditions was achieved last month. We now know that it 
is not to be a matter of quickly turning a corner and 
; finding ourselves back upon the 
Rounding familiar road. Rather, we are round- 
The Curve ing a long, gradual curve in the rough 

and seemingly interminable detour. 

Though not widely heralded, it is a fact that our 
depression had become a panic following Great Britain’s 
suspension of the gold standard. Banks were closing 
at the rate of 20 per day when confidence was restored 
by President Hoover’s announcement of October 7, and 
the organization of the National Credit Corporation to 
enable banks in good condition but unable to meet a 
run, to keep liquid by discounting paper that could 
not legally be handled by the Federal Reserve System. 
At the close of the month, the record of bank failures 
was practically normal. 

On this page last month we asserted that the United 
States economic readjustment was passing its most 
serious stage when European difficulties and false 
; rumors as to an impending crash here 
Confidence caused dumping of foreign-held Amer- 
Restored ican securities and started our people 

withdrawing deposits for hoarding. 
Much of this hidden-out currency has already returned 
to the banks. Europe is convinced that the United 
States is sound. The fine and strong response of the 
British electorate to the call for support of sound 
policies and a balanced national budget has also steadied 
the rest of Europe and the interrupted recovery in this 
country has been resumed. Marked rises in many com- 
modities is not likely to follow immediately the realiza- 
tion that the curve we now see in our road surely leads 
to better going, but we know we are headed in the 
right direction. 

Extremely large shipments of lambs gave buying 
interests opportunity to drive prices still lower. Recent 
rates of marketing and slaughter mean smaller supplies 
before the next crop starts to move, and a much lower 
scale of production for several years. Apparently the 
last possible obstruction to wool improvement came in 

the strike of employees of the 
Lambs, Wool American Woolen Company in the 
and Wheat plant at Lawrence, Mass. Wool 

prices in London advanced to offset 
the drop in exchange. Our manufacturers here are 
faced with exhaustion of domestic supplies before 
shearing time, and this, with a more active retail trade 
in garments made of wool is in the grower’s favor. 


Wool undoubtedly is in what the brokers call ‘a 
statistically strong position” and its actual strength must 
be among the earlier effects of the reversal of the 
general business trend. 

Wheat prices started an almost spectacular advance 
after having been driven to an unjustifiably low level 
by the forces of fear and pessimism. Bear operators 
awoke to find serious errors in their calculations of 
foreign supplies which had been given ready credence 
in a market long depressed by an excess of pessimism 
growing in part out of faulty statistics. 

Federal and state governmental expenditures have 
grown to extravagant rates. In demanding, or ac- 
quiescing in new forms of government service and 
expenditure, the public failed to reckon 
the cost or to regard the fact that much of 
what it was hoped to secure can be obtained 
in a more economical and useful way by 
private effort or by combined voluntary action in the 
community. Some of our expensive and, perhaps, 
meritorious governmental activities were launched when 
the public had an exaggerated idea of the capacity of 
its pocket book and should now be dispensed with. 

But the chief burden of taxation is found in 
county and municipal expenditures, which, when not 
rankly extravagant and unnecessary, are greatly beyond 
the normal capacity of property and industry to 
maintain. 


County 
Taxes 


Force of necessity sometimes operates to bring 
about correction of abuses not obtainable through 
official action. This fall’s heavy delinquencies in tax 
payments are certain to leave many counties unable to 
meet their payrolls and other obligations. This will not 
relieve the taxpayer of his legal liability, but it will 
force the reduction of county budgets to more nearly 
equal what can be collected. Once the number of office 
holders has been reduced, and the spending programs 
curtailed, it will be easier for taxpayers to elect officials 
on the basis of economical administration of public 
affairs instead of on promises of wild spending of funds 
which it is now known cannot be raised. 

It cannot be denied that gross mismanagement has 
been the cause of the failure of some of the larger banks. 
The bulk of the funds tied up by bank closings, how- 

; ever, have been in the smaller banks 

Our Banking doing a wholly local business and 
often dependent upon a single 

Systems industry. The situation suggests at 
least the consideration of the need of larger financial 
institutions with more diversity of assets. Feeling still 











runs against the plan of branch 
banking which works so well in 
other countries, and meanwhile our 
chain systems of banking grow 
apace. 

In 1913 most bankers were vio- 
lently opposed to the establishment 
of the Federal Reserve System for 
which they now are so grateful. It 
is not unlikely that the defects re- 
cently revealed in our financial 
structure may lead the way to fur- 
ther improvements and adaptations. 
Proposals from the United States 
Senate subcommittee now studying 
this problem will be awaited with 
unusual interest, and are assured of 
sympathetic consideration. 





Public Domain Legislation 


E Department of the Interior 
continues to be active in the ef- 
fort to establish control of the use of 
public lands either by passing them 
to the state or through regulation. 
The original proposals of 1929 ex- 
pressed by Secretary Wilbur and 
Assistant Secretary Dixon at Boise 
and Salt Lake were largely supported 
by the special commission sub- 
sequently appointed and which re- 
ported last spring. (See April “Wool 
Grower.”’) 

Secretary Wilbur recently has 
been active in connection with the 
legislative program desired to give 
effect to the recommendations in 
the commission’s report for convey- 
ing to the states the surface rights 
of open lands and for federal regu- 
lation of their use in those states 
that do not accept the lands. It is 
expected that the proposed legisla- 
tion will be introduced at the open- 
ing of the first session of the 
seventy-second Congress early in 
December. 

The first consideration of such 
bills should come before the Com- 
mittee of Public Lands of the House 
of Representatives. Congressman 











Colton (Utah) chairman of that 
committee is reported as not being 
fully in sympathy with the proposed 
legislation. He recently suggested 
to Secretary Wilbur the advisability 
of bringing the administration of 
public lands, parks, and national 
forests under the same department. 

Mr. Colton’s suggestion is an en- 
tirely logical one regardless of 
whether the public lands shall go to 
the states, or be placed under federal 
regulation or continue as at present. 
The legislation to be asked for, to- 
gether with all angles of the land 
question, will be presented fully and 
discussed at the 67th annual conven- 
tion of the National Wool Growers 
Association at Salt Lake City, Jan- 
wary 11, 12, 13, 1932. 


I. C. C. Rejects 15 Per Cent 


Freight Increase 





HE Interstate Commerce Com- 

mission, on October 16, decided 
against the railroads in Ex Parte 
103, the case of the carriers’ appli- 
cation for a horizontal increase of 
15 per cent in all freight rates. 

This case was the subject of hear- 
ings in all parts of the country in 
August. It was generally felt that 
approval of the plan by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission was 
unlikely, but a strong presentation 
was made for the railroads and the 
full membership of the commission 
was in session for nearly a month 
after the close of arguments before 
there was a majority agreement 
upon any plan. 

The National Wool Growers As- 
sociation representatives and wit- 
nesses occupied a full day during the 
hearing at Salt Lake in the presen- 
tation of data and testimony in op- 
position to advancing of freight 
rates on sheep, lambs and wool. 
State associations presented witnesses 
at the Portland and San Francisco 
hearings. 

While denying the request for a 
15 per cent increase the commission 
did authorize some increases, the 
total of which is expected to pro- 
duce $100,000,000.00 additional 
revenue. It was suggested that a 
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plan be worked out whereby this 
additional income would go to the 
roads whose earnings were lowest 
and whose securities have most se- 
riously declined in value. 

The increases authorized were in 
the amount of $3.00 per car on coal, 
ores and concentrates, and lumber. 
Six dollars per car was allowed on 
iron, stone and crude petroleum; on 
vegetables, fruits and some other 
products of agriculture an increase 
of one cent per 100 pounds was ap- 
proved, but it is not yet clear 
whether this will be applied to wool 
shipments. 

The commission’s discussion of 
the financial position of the railroads 
and of the effect of the proposed in- 
crease if granted was most liberal 
and constructive. In part, the deci- 
sion says: 

However sympathetic one may be with 
the plight of the railroads and their need 
for additional revenue, such sympathy can- 
not with benefit to any one be carried to 
the point of a refusal to recognize and face 
facts. The facts set forth above show 
beyond question that there are elements of 
plain peril to the railroads in such an in- 
crease in freight rates as they propose at 
the present time. The chief dangers are 
(1) that at a time when transportation 
costs are of vital consequence to every in- 
dustry it will stimulate new competitive 
forces already rapidly developing, (2) that 
it will alienate or impair the friendly feel- 
ing toward the railroads on the part of the 
people of the country which is essential to 
adequate legislation for their protection and 
the proper regulation of all forms of trans- 
portation in the public interest, and (3) 
that it will disturb business conditions and 
an already shell-shocked industry, and ac- 
celerate the tendency toward a localization 
of production. It should be borne in mind 
that traffic once lost to a competitive 
agency is far more difficult to regain than 
it is to hold before it is lost. And it should 
also be noted that disturbance to industry 
would be caused, not only by the immedi- 
ate increase in charges, but also by the slow 
process of inevitable readjustment to a 
lower level of rates which would be neces- 
sary in many instances and which the rail- 
road executives themselves concede that 
they anticipate. 

We have often referred to the fact that 
we are not managers of the railroads and 
have taken the position that we ought not 
to interfere with those who are entrusted 
with management on matters which are 
not controlled by law but must be deter- 
mined in the last analysis by wise admin- 
istrative policy and judgment. That is still 
our view. But here reliance upon the judg- 
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ment of the executives as to the revenue 
effect of an increase in rates is much weak- 
ened by their failure to adduce any sub- 
stantial reasons for their judgment and the 
definite withholding of the best available 
information on this point in their possession, 
namely, the information of their traffic 
departments. The excuse that this would 
have prolonged the hearings unduly is not, 
in our judgment, an adequate answer. There 
are competent traffic officers in all the dis- 
tricts who represent the carriers collectively 
and could have been used as a means of con- 
centrating and assembling this information. 
Not only did the carriers fail to present 
such witnesses, but in several instances they 
refused to produce traffic officers whom 
protestants wished to call to the stand for 
the purpose of proving their case in opposi- 
tion. In addition we have the evidence 
gained by experience with the numerous 
voluntary reductions which have been made, 
often below maximum reasonable rates fixed 
by us. 

On the other hand we have a mass of 
definite and concrete evidence from the 
shippers on this point of revenue effect 
which stands in the record uncontradicted 
by anything other than general assertions. 
Five of our members heard this evidence, 
although none heard it all, and they had 
the opportunity of appraising the character 
and sincerity of the witnesses. In our 
opinion this evidence is entitled to great 
weight. 

We also have a mass of definite and con- 
crete evidence from shippers in regard to 
the general industrial collapse and the con- 
dition of individual industries. This evi- 
dence also stands uncontradicted and, as 
has already been indicated, it shows beyond 
dispute that the situation of the railroads 
with respect to earnings is paralleled 
throughout the industrial world, and that 
many particular industries are in much 
worse plight. This is especially true of 
agriculture, and preeminently true of the 
grain farmer. The present prostration of 
a large part of agriculture has seldom if 
ever been equalled in the history of the 
country. 

Upon the evidence, therefore, it is our 
conclusion that a 15 per cent increase in 
all freight rates and charges would increase 
revenues, if at all, only temporarily and 
that its ultimate effect, not very long post- 
poned, would be to harm rather than help 
the railroads. It is similarly our conclu- 
sion that such an increase would raise the 
rates upon many kinds of traffic above a 
just and reasonable level. This latter con- 
clusion applies particularly to the products 
of agriculture, including livestock. We are 
advised that the committee representing the 
cooperating state commissions has reached 
the same conclusions. 


ob % + % + 
The most effective remedy for the im- 


mediate ills of the railroads is the economic 
recovery of the country. The present low 


earnings are not the result of low rates but 
reflect general industrial conditions. The 
earnings will continue to reflect those con- 
ditions as business improves, just as they 
have in the past. While the tide may be 
slow in turning, there is no more reason for 
thinking that business will not improve 
than there was in 1928 for thinking that 
depressions were a thing of the past and 
that we were in an era of permanent pros- 
perity. Public emotion swings from one 
extreme to the other, and there is nothing 
more volatile than the emotion of the in- 
vesting public. When railroad earnings 
take a sharp turn upward, as in due time 
they will, railroad credit will also rise. 

But there are many things which can be 
done to improve the situation, some of them 
by Congress, some by state legislatures, 
some by this commission and the state 
commissions, and some by the railroads 
themselves. 

An important step is the repeal of sec- 


7 


tion 15-a and the substitution of a better 
section designed to accomplish the same 
general purpose. We recommended such 
legislation last year in a special report to 
Congress and shall renew the recommenda- 
tion in our annual report this year. The 
present recapture provisions impose in their 
enforcement a vast expenditure of time and 
money upon both the government and the 
railroads, they provoke litigation over com- 
plicated questions of valuation and account- 
ing, they encourage extravagant expendi- 
tures by the more prosperous companies 
when times are good, they hang like a cloud 
over the credit of many companies when 
times are bad, and under the present law 
there is no effective way of using the funds 
to public advantage if they are recaptured. 
The problem presented by the varying earn- 
ings of different railroads can better be 
met in other ways, such as consolidations, 
pooling arrangements, and the adjustment 
of divisions. 








The Breeding Ewe Population and 
the 1932 Lamb Crop 


E Wool Grower has been asked 


for an estimate of the size of the 
1932 lamb crop. It is against our 
policy to predict prices, and ordin- 
arily the same policy is observed in 
respect to future supplies, but some 
kind of an estimate of next year’s 
lamb supply is of especial interest at 
this time to both raisers and packers. 
Our best guess is shown with figures 
on which it is based. 

The government figures on an- 
nual lamb crops and numbers of 
ewes on hand are not altogether 
accurate, but they are useful as a 
basis of general comparison. The 
1930 census data on sheep have not 
been published. It is doubtful 
whether the census reports are any 
more accurate than the annual esti- 
mates of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture from the reports of 
which the figures used in this article 
are taken. The department publishes 
estimates of the number of ewes of 
breeding age and total sheep as of 
January 1, each year, and an estimate 
of the lamb crop comes out in July. 
The figures for federal inspected 
slaughter of sheep and lambs are 
reports from actual counts by in- 


spectors. The calculations made 
below are based on the government 
reports for (1) numbers of ewes, 
(2) lamb crops, and (3) federal in- 
spected slaughter. Other figures are 
derived from these three reports. 
The official slaughter figures also 
include sheep. 

The chief object in these calcu- 
lations is to show the number of 
young ewes coming into breeding 
each season and this is shown in the 
right-hand part of the table be- 
low. This figure represents the 
number of ewe lambs left on hand 
after taking out enough to add to 
the number of wether lambs to 
account for the total slaughter. 
Since federal inspected slaughter 
represents 80 per cent of the total 
number killed, that number is in- 
creased by 25 per cent to show the 
entire number going into consump- 
tion. 

The government lamb crop esti- 
mates are based on reports of dock- 
ing counts received from cor- 
respondents. There is, of course, a 
big shrinkage in the number of ewe 
lambs from docking to shipping time 
and from the time they are cut out 








to carry over, and the time they are 
ready to go into the breeding bands. 
If these losses were considered the 
number of ewe lambs kept over 
would be less than shown, but this 
error is considered as offset by the 
number of sheep included in the 
total slaughter figures. 

A loss of 5 per cent is counted on 
wether lambs after docking. 
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Of these 15,000,000 aged ewes, a 
large number have died since last 
winter. A great many more are too 
shelly to be allowed to go in another 
winter and have either been sold 
for whatever they will bring, or will 
be missing next spring. It cannot be 
considered that over 40 per cent of 
them will drop lambs in 1932. Also 
there is a normal 5 per cent loss each 


NUMBER OF EWE LAMBS KEPT ANNUALLY FOR BREEDING USE 
(UNITED STATES) 























ies | SLAUGHTER EWE LAMBS KEPT 
LAMS CROP | TOTAL Water Ewe Lambs Number ee Ne 
Lambs (1) Docked 
1927___| 23,764,000 16,136,000 | 11,288,000 4,848,000 7,034,000 $9.2 
1928 | 26,363,000 | 16,975,000 | 12,527,000 4,448,000 8,738,000 66.3 
1929__| 26,441,000 18,690,000 | 12,500,000 6,130,000 7,090,000 $355 
1930__| 29,364,000 | 21,268,000 | 13,940,000 7,328,000 7,354,000 50. 
1931__| 31,684,000 EE TRC ae Cee 























(1) One-half total crop less 5 per cent to represent loss from docking to shipping time. 


Figures are not needed to inform 
sheeymen of the continued decline in 
proportions of ewe lambs held back 
since 1928 or as to the increasing 
ages of the breeding flocks. Until 
1929 some old ewes were carried 
over past the age they should have 
been sold, in order to build up 
numbers. After that the aged stuff 
had a very low market value and 
largely were kept on for breeding 
while the ewe lambs were shipped to 
secure funds to meet expenses and 
payments on debts. As a result, the 
number of old ewes in the flocks 
has become so large that more than 
usual losses are taking place even 
under normal conditions and an 
unfavorable winter would take an 
especially large toll. 

Working from the figures above, 
we find the ewe flocks this fall to 
have on the average 35 per cent of 
ewes that are five years old or over, 
and the probable total number to 
lamb next spring, 31,800,000 as 
compared to 35,365,000 estimated 
to have lambed in 1931. 

The estimate for January, 1931, 
showed 35,363,000 ewes of breeding 


age. Their ages must have been 
about as follows: 
From 1927. 5,600,000 
From 1928. 7,400,000 
From 1929. 6,700,000 
Five years and up. 15,663,000 (45%) 
Total 35,363,000 


year in younger ewes to be con- 
sidered. This, then, will bring the 
country’s stock of ewes at next 
lambing time to about this condi- 
tion: 


Six Years and up__. 6,260,000 
Three to Five Years. 19,700,000 
Two years old 5,850,000 

Total - . 31,800,000 


On this basis the number of ewes 
to lamb next spring will be around 
10 per cent less than last spring. But 
how about the percentage of lambs? 
The recent annual averages of 
estimates of docking counts of lambs 
in proportion to numbers of ewes of 
lambing age, as prepared by the 
Department of Agriculture, show an 
average percentage for the entire 
country during the last five years, 
of 87 per cent. In 1931 it was 89.6 
per cent. 

An average yield of lambs from 
the probable number of ewes to be 
on hand next spring would give a 
crop of 28,000,000 head which 
would be 11 per cent less than in 
1931. But with there having been 
above an average crop in the past 
two years, there are large prospects 
for a less than average yield in the 
coming lambing, and it is not im- 
possible that the reduction may 
amount to 15 per cent. These fore- 
going discussions and calculations 
are on the conservative side. 


With a material reduction in next 
year’s marketing, a material price 
improvement can_ reasonably be 
looked for, as packers now have their 
trade built up until there is outlet 
for over one and a half million car- 
casses per month. Price improve- 
ment next year would decrease the 
proportion of lambs marketed as 
there is an excess of aged stock in 
the bands. Improved lamb prices 
should be reflected in ewes, espe- 
cially if it is contributed to by higher 
wool and pelt values, and this would 
lighten marketing of ewe lambs. 

In both production and consump- 
tion, the country is adjusted to a 
larger volume of lamb than was 
handled three years ago. Some 
decline in production seems alto- 
gether likely next year, but if pro- 
ducers should again be compelled to 
ship without a real profit, the story 
of decreased lamb business in 1933 
will be a disastrous one to every 
other interest concerned, including 
railroads, feed stations, commission 
men, stock yards, and packers. 





Fue Memoriam 
L. N. Marsden 


R. L. N. MARSDEN, a prom- 

inent consignor to the National 
Ram Sale in recent years, died at 
Parowan, Utah, on October 23 of an 
acute intestinal disorder. 

Mr. Marsden was born in Paro- 
wan on October 11, 1862, and was 
active in civic and religious affairs 
of his community and state. He 
was the founder of the Bank of 
Iron County and had been its presi- 
dent for 21 years. The positions of 
mayor and councilman of Parowan 
he had filled creditably; he had also 
represented his section of Utah in 
the state legislature. 

In the sheep industry he was 
known as a breeder of Rambouillet 
sheep of quality. He was one of the 
organizers of the Southern Utah 
Rambouillet Sheep Association and 
was recognized generally as a pro- 
gressive and constructive sheepman. 

Mrs. Marsden and eight sons and 
daughters survive. 
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National Wool Week 


NTHUSIASTIC nd _anation- 

wide response is being accorded 
the plans and efforts of the National 
Wool Week Committee, November 
9 to 14. 

National headquarters at 51 
Madison Avenue, New York City, 
reports that full cooperation is being 
given by mills and stores and that 
the staff is taxed to the limit to 
supply information and material re- 
quested for use in a great number 
of cities. 

The truly national character of 
the undertaking is shown in the fact 
that Secretary of Agriculture 
Arthur M. Hyde, and James C. 
Stone, chairman of the Federal Farm 
Board, are to be among the speakers 
at the National Wool Week Dinner. 
The dinner will be given in New 
York on November 7, at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel. The guests 
will number respresentatives of 
cloth and blanket manufacturers, 
knit goods manufacturers, jobbers, 
retailers, apparel and garment con- 
cerns, cutting-up trades, growers, 
and marketing agencies. 

That the movement is being 
planned and handled to result in ac- 
tual increase of sales of woolen goods 
is shown by this letter from the 
committee chairman, Colonel Chas. 
F. H. Johnson, to 13,000 depart- 
ment and specialty stores in all 
parts of the United States. 


One of the important features of Na- 
tional Wool Week is the fact that it may 
serve in prolonging the woolen dress season. 
This event, to be held from November 9 to 
14 in stores throughout the country, is 
sponsored by the organizations and indi- 
viduals listed on the reverse side of this 
letter. 

As you know, in past years, there has 
been comparatively little activity in wool 
dresses in November. We are hopeful that, 
with the cooperation of dress manufac- 
turers and retailers, it may be possible to 
extend the wool dress season far beyond 
its ordinary limits. We make the follow- 
ing definite suggestion to you on utilizing 
National Wool Week as a medium for sus- 
taining the demand for wool dresses: 

1. Fill out the enclosed post card and 
return it, advising us if you are prepar- 


ing any new wool dress numbers upon 
which retailers can base a part of their 
Wool Week promotion. If so, we shall 
include the name of your firm in a list 
we are forwarding to thirteen thousand 
department and specialty stores inform- 
ing them where they can obtain this 
timely merchandise. The name of your 
firm will also be included in other pub- 
licity matter distributed by the Nation- 
al Wool Week committee. 

2. We suggest that you mention Na- 
tional Wool Week in your direct mail or 
other advertising during the next three 
weeks. We believe that this will be a 
helpful tie-up. 

There is no cost or other obligation in 
participating in National Wool Week. The 
event is simply an opportunity offered to 
you to help yourselves. 

Sincerely yours, 


Charles F. Johnson, Chairman, 
National Wool Week 
Committee. 


The wool growers’ associations 
of all western states are most active 
in enlisting the support of chambers 
of commerce, and through them, of 
manufacturers and retailers. Pro- 
clamations calling for the support 
of National Wool Week were issued 
by the governors of Utah, Montana, 
and other states. 

Fashion shows featuring woolen 
materials exclusively are being spon- 
sored in larger cities of most of the 
states by mill and merchandising 
concerns. 

On Saturday, November 7, and 
Monday, November 9, largely at- 
tended dinners will be given to 
arouse local interest in the utilization 
of the products of the shorn wool 
producing industry. 

In all cases, the healthful proper- 
ties of wool wear and the unusual 
values now obtainable are being 
stressed by speakers and in store 
advertisements. 

In Idaho and other states essay 
contests are being conducted with 
the aid of school principals and 
teachers. Idaho is offering $50.00 
in prizes for the best essays on one 
of six subjects. 

1. What wool means in Idaho. 


2. New and old uses for wool. 
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3. The ways in which we use 
wool. 

4. Wool for summer and winter. 

5. Development in the uses of 
wool, 

6. Wool for Christmas. 


Ten dollars also is offered for a 
prize to the person proposing the 
best wool slogan. 

Reports from California, Oregon 
and elsewhere indicate unusual sup- 
port from all sources. Department 
stores are taking advantage of the 
opportunity to put their wool goods 
to the front; men’s luncheon clubs 
and women’s organizations are in- 
cluding talks on wool in their week’s 
programs; radio time is being do- 
nated by business firms; and alto- 
gether, from the small town to the 
large city, Wool Week is set to go 
over in big style. 


“Wish It With Wool” 


E “Wish It With Wool” idea 
for the 1931 Christmas is being 
forcefully advanced. Pledge cards 
are now having a wide circulation 
over the country which obligate the 
signer to “remember at least three 
friends or relatives at Christmas 
time with gifts made entirely or 
largely of wool.” The folder to 
which the pledge card is attached 
displays this message: 

YOU CAN MAKE THIS CHRISTMAS 
THE MERRIEST OF ALL! 
“Wish it with Wool” 

Just figure it out— 

Suppose that every person interested in wool 
should buy at least three all-wool Christmas 
gifts this year—the whole industry would 
boom! And maybe that woudn’t be a 
Merry Christmas for everyone from the big 
boss down to the youngest “cub” helper! 





Here’s how it can be done: 
“Wish it with Wool” 
Sign the pledge right now that you will 
make three or more people mighty happy 
with wool Christmas presents. Thousands 
of other wool men and women are making 
the same promise. In no time the wheels 
of the industry will be clicking out a Mer- 
ry Christmas so loud that you'll be able to 
hear the echo for months. 


“Wish it with Wool” 
There’s a wool present that will fit every 
person and every pocketbook. Just read the 
suggestions listed on the other side. Don’t 
you agree that from baby to grandmother 
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there’s a gift that will be “just what they 
wanted”? 

To make December 25, 1931, a real, hon- 
est-to-goodness Wool Christmas your help 
is needed. First sign the pledge yourself: 
then get your family, neighbors and friends 
to 

“Wish it with Wool” 
The More the Merrier Christmas will be. 


Over 100,000 of these pledge 
cards are being distributed in Mon- 
tana, the same number in Utah, and 
in each of several other states. 


The card lists the following as 
wool gifts from which the Christ- 
mas selections may be made: 


Afghans, athletic goods, automobile ra- 
diator covers, automobile robes, baby blan- 
kets, baby “bunties,” bath robes, bathing 
suits, bed socks, bed spreads, berets, blan- 
kets, bootees, capes, caps, carpets, chair 
pads, coats, draperies, dresses, dusters, em- 
broideries, felt covers, gloves, golf socks, 
golf sweaters, golf caps, hand-bags, hats, 
hosiery, heating pads, hot-plate pads, jackets, 
jerseys, knickers, knit goods, leggings, lum- 
berjackets, mattresses, mats, mittens, muf- 
flers, neckties, pajamas, pennants, play suits, 
quilts, rugs, sacques, scarfs, school-bags, 
shirts (flannel), skiing costumes, skirts, 
slippers, smoking jackets, spats, steamer 
rugs, suits, sweaters, sweat shirts, table pads, 
tapestries, trousers, underwear, vests, wooly- 
toys, wristlets, yarns (hand-knitting). 





New Live Stock Freight 
Rates Postponed 


E new scale of western freight 

rates on livestock as announced 

on June 8 last by the Interstate 

Commerce Commission was at that 

time ordered to be put into effect by 
October 28. 

In September the railroads pre- 
sented a request that they be allow- 
ed until January 29, 1932 to publish 
and make effective the new scale of 
rates. It was claimed that so many 
changes were called for in the de- 
termination of rates, particularly in 


respect to joint rates, and that so 
much labor was involed in comput- 
ing distances for determining rates 
on the mileage basis, that the work 
could not be completed this year. 
The postponement requested by the 
railroads was allowed. 
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A Wyoming Educational 
Wool Exhibit 


Pe Wyoming Wool Growers 

Association, through the efforts 
of Mr. Kleber H. Hadsell of Raw- 
lins, chairman of the association’s 
Truth-in-Fabric Committee and a 
past president of the association, has 
strengthened its campaign for truth- 
in-fabric and wool utilization dur- 


both the Carbon County Fair and 
the Wyoming State Fair, was , 
colorful thing and its popularity 
was greatly increased by the presence 
of Mrs. Mattie Ollikolla, an elderly 
lady of Elk Mountain, with her 
spinning wheel, Mrs. Hans Glad of 
Elk Mountain with cards and , 
spinning wheel, and Mrs. Thos. 
Richardson also of Elk Mountain, 
dressed in a Swedish peasant cos- 
tume, knitting. 








The Wool Booth at the Wyoming State Fair. 


ing the past two years by placing at 
the Wyoming State Fair an educa- 
tional booth on wool. In both in- 
stances Mr. Hadsell has worked out 
his booth in connection with the 
Carbon County Fair held at Rawlins 
the week preceding the State Fair 
and then after working it over with 
an eye toward improvement, has 
taken the booth on to the State Fair. 

A year ago Mr. Hadsell stressed 
the identification of virgin wool, 
using a miscroscope to show the dif- 
ference between wool and other 
fibers, and articles collected from 
various stores and textile companies 
to show. comparisons of materials. 

This year he stressed the uses of 
wool and collected together a con- 
siderable variety of articles made 
from wool. The booth, as shown at 


Among the articles exhibited in 
the booth were modern, all virgin 
wool blankets, old blankets and 
clothing of a past generation made 
by the home handling of wool, couch 
throws, table covers, tapestries, 
mostly of foreign origin, rugs, 
cushions, stools and wall hangings 
of the modern day. 

The booth at the Wyoming State 
Fair this year received a great deal 
of attention and was easily the 
leader among the educational ex- 
hibits there. Two years at the W yo- 
ming State Fair has made this booth 
an institution and has placed not 
only the campaign for the use of 
virgin wool, but the Wyoming 
Growers as well, before the people 
of the state in a very favorable 
manner. 





Around the Range Country 





— 


HE notes on weather condi- 

tions, appearing under the 
names of the various states are 
furnished by J. Cecil Alter of 
the U. S. Weather Bureau and 
based upon reports and publi- 
cations of that bureau for the 
month of October. 

The Wool Grower welcomes 
and desires communications 
from interested readers in any 
part of the country for this de- 
partment of the Wool Grower 
and also invites comment and 
opinions upon questions relat- 
ing to the sheep industry and 
statements of occurrences of 
importance and significance to 
wool growers. 











Wyoming 


This was an unusually warm 
October, with a few rather general 
rainy or showery spells. The rain 
and warmth were fine for ranges, 
and water shortages were more or 
less relieved, at least temporarily. 
Livestock shipments have continued 
generally, though animals are in 
rather good condition. Some snow 
fell in range lands, but it melted 
rapidly. 

Buffalo 


Weather and feed conditions im- 
proved slightly during October, but 
winter range prospects are not very 
encouraging, fair to poor in fact. 
Forage on the national forests was 
shorter than usual and in some loca- 
tions the length of the permit period 
was shortened. Lambs, of course, 
did not put on the usual amount of 
gain. 

Most of the growers are fast 
losing their equity in the flocks. I 
think very few of them will be in a 
position to pay the interest on their 
indebtedness this year. 

On forced sales of ewes, $4 and 
up is being paid for fine wooled 
yearlings. The two and three-year- 
olds are going at $4.50 with lambs 
thrown in. The market for ewes of 


mixed ages is apparently completely 
paralyzed. Fewer ewes will be bred 
locally, and ewe lambs were mar- 
keted in larger proportion than in 
previous years. No expansion of 
local feeding of lambs is indicated. 
I suggest that proper legislation 
be enacted to force packers to pay 
initial cost of production, a min- 
imum cost fixed as in France. 


L. A. Weeks. 


Montana 


Ranges have continued poor to 
fair and livestock fair to good, as a 
result of warm weather but with in- 
sufficient moisture. Streams are 
low and water supplies in general 
are scarce. Fall grain has made fair 
starts in some sections, but poor in 
others. Shipments of livestock are 
slowing up in some sections but still 
general, and heavy in places. 


Hamilton 


We had some rain in September 
that gave the grass a good start; 
feed on the winter range will be 
below normal, however. National 
forest ranges rated only 60 per cent 
of normal; the term of the permits 
was cut 20 per cent; and the lambs 
weighed about 10 per cent below 
normal at the end of the season. 

Feeding operations locally will be 
about on the same scale as last year. 
Few mature sheep have been sold 
around here, but not so many ewes 
will be bred as in 1930. 

The range of indebtedness on 
ewes at this time is around $2 a head 
and from 50 to 60 per cent of the 
growers are in a position to handle 


\ the interest this year. 


Peter H. Duus. 
Idaho 


This was a fairly good month for 
livestock, but much too dry in most 
counties for range forage growth. 
Rains in the north the first week, 
and in the southeast in the last week 


were fine temporarily, but more 
was needed to produce the best fall 
forage, and to allow sheep onto 
winter range territory. However, 
both sheep and cattle have con- 
tinued in rather good shape, and but 
for the drouthy condition, are ap- 
proaching winter in fairly good 
circumstances. 


Washington 


Livestock are generally in good 
condition. The movement is general 
from summer to winter range areas. 
Pastures are good in western coun- 
ties, but poor in most eastern coun- 
ties. Showers have been light but 
helpful, especially in western sec- 
tions. Grain has made fairly good 
autumn growth in the major wheat 
sections. 


Oregon 


Enough rain fell in western coun- 
ties, and some moisture came to 
eastern sections, temperatures being 
near the seasonal. Pastures and wheat 
have made satisfactory growth, ex- 
cept for temporary set-backs due to 
frost and cloudy days. Wheat ger- 
minated unevenly because rains 
were not uniformly distributed; and 
some pastures are short in places east 
of the mountains. 


Maupin 


Fall conditions have been poor. 
but prospects for feed on the win- 
ter range are rather favorable at 
the present time (October 28). The 
summer grazing season on the na- 
tional forests was very good this 
year. The sheep stayed during the 
complete term of the permit; the 
lambs, however, were not quite so 
heavy as in other years when they 
came out. 

The general sale price of yearling, 
two and three-year-old ewes, both 
fine wools and crossbreds, is $5, 
with those of mixed ages going at 
$2 to $3.50. Most of the sheepmen 
bought this stock at peak prices, $10 
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and $11, which makes the situation 
pretty hopeless for them. If things 
do not change this year most of the 
growers will be broke. Indebtedness 
on ewes ranges from $7 to $8 a 
head and I do not think any of the 
men will be able to pay the interest 
on their loans this year. 

Only a small number of ewe lambs 
have been sold this fall and fewer 
ewes will be bred. No increase in 
local feeding operations is scheduled. 


W. E. Hunt. 
Heppner 


Recent rains have started the 
grass (October 29) and local feed 
conditions have improved, and if the 
rains continue the winter range will 
provide good forage. We had a bad 
time on the forest allotments this 
year, due to lack of rain; had to 
come out about 20 days earlier than 
usual. The lambs haven’t been sold 
yet, so cannot say how their weight 
compares with previous years. A 
larger part of the ewe lamb crop 
will be marketed than in 1930. 


The going prices on ewes in this 
section are as follows: $5 to $5.50 
for yearling fine wools; $5.50 to 
$6 for yearling crossbreds; $7 for 
two and three-year-old fine wools 
and $7.50 for crossbreds of the same 
age; and $3 to $5 for ewes of mixed 
ages. 

Fewer ewes will be bred this fall 
and there will be no increase in local 


feeding of lambs. 
David Hynd. 


California 
The state has suffered for the 


want of autumn rains. Fall plow- 
ing and seeding have been retarded, 
and pasture and range forage has 
not started as in average seasons. 
Owing to the poor condition of 
ranges much feeding has been neces- 
sary. Forage crops were harvested 
in good shape. Livestock continue 
in satisfactory condition in most sec- 
tions, though wanting both feed and 
water in some areas. 
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Nevada 


Unusually warm weather pre- 
vailed, with less than enough rain, 
and that only local. Some benefit 
resulted to ranges, however, and to 
watering places, near the end of the 
month. Livestock have continued 
to move toward winter ranges, and 
shipments to other state pastures 
were slowed up. Livestock gen- 
erally are in fairly good condition. 
Some flocks are held near the edge 
of winter range sections awaiting 
snow for moisture. 


Elko 


With the exception of two light 
showers, October was a dry month. 
Feed on the winter range is reported 
fair. While feed was fairly good 
in the early part of the season on 
the national forests, it dried out 
earlier than usual and the stock was 
taken out about three weeks sooner 
than in normal years, with the lambs 
averaging ten to twelve pounds 
lighter in weight. 

No sales of sheep have been re- 
ported here. Think that about the 
same number of ewe lambs were 
sold this fall as a year ago, and the 
size of the breeding bands is about 
the same as in other years. 

The range of the amount of in- 
debtedness on ewes is estimated at 
from $2.50 to $4 a head and I 
doubt very much if any grower will 
earn or be able to pay interest this 
year. 

I haven’t heard of any sales of 
pasture lands; grazing fees in the 
forests have, of course, increased. 


J. W. McBride. 
Utah 


The weather has continued ab- 
normally warm everywhere, and 
unusually dry in most sections. 
Forage has grown but little, the 
browse being short and grass scarce. 
Most livestock are in fields, but here 
forage is growing short and scarce. 
A few flocks have entered the edges 
of winter ranges but some water 
hauling and trailing to water are 
reported. Cattle are holding their 


own but sheep are only fair. Con- 
siderable marketing is reported be- 
cause of short pastures and water 
supplies. Fall sown grain is making 
little if any growth. 


Colorado 


Exceptionally warm weather pre- 
vailed, with only a few light show- 
ers, inadequate for fall pasturage. 
Rains over the northwest and south- 
east portions in the last week were 
of some benefit. Livestock are 
mostly in good condition, the move- 
ment from summer areas being 
about completed, though few ani- 
mals have entered winter ranges. 


Eckert 


Rains and snow during the month 
of October have improved range 
conditions materially, but the open, 
low winter range will be “short.” 
Generally, feed on the national 
forest ranges this year has been 
about 85 per cent of normal. The 
bands remained on the range during 
the entire period allowed under the 
permits, but the lambs were slightly 
below normal in weight in compari- 
son with other years, when they 
came off. 

Very few lambs are being fed 
locally and a larger number of ewe 
lambs have been sold this fall than 
in 1930. No transactions in ewes 
have been reported around here, and 
about the same number will be bred 
this fall as in previous years. 

The cost of hay and pasture lands 
remains at the same level as in 1930. 

General observation seems to indi- 
cate that from 75 to 90 per cent 
of the wool growers will be able to 
pay the interest on their indebted- 
ness this year. A few of them went 
“broke,” and a few are on the verge 
now. Prices are too low for lambs 
and wool to place those heavily 
in debt on a safe footing. 


Mancos 


October brought us good weather, 
and while feed conditions locally are 
rather poor, those that use the win- 
ter range say that the forage there 
will be very good. Summer forest 
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Pushes 


Washington Auxiliary 


Lamb and Wool 


There is no lack of enterprise among the ladies of the Washington Auxiliary. The 
pictures show a Lamb-burger Booth and a Wool and Fabric Exhibit managed by the 


Ladies at the Yakima Fair. 


bills were distributed reading: 


TOASTED SANDWICHES 


To bring customers in to buy and eat Lamb-burger, hand- 


At Filling Station No. 4—1st Avenue and West Yakima 


Made from Yakima Lambs 
It’s Wonderful Food. 








ranges were fair to good this year 
and stock generally look fine. 

The number of ewes bred in this 
section will be slightly under that 
of last season. About the usual 
number of ewe lambs have been held 
back for replacements. 

There have been no changes to 
speak of at present in the cost of 
pasture or leases on grazing lands. 

I would say that the indebtedness 
on ewes at this time is about $2 per 
head, and only about half of the 
sheepmen will be able to pay the 
interest on their loans this year. 
Some of them are already broke but 
cannot turn loose just now. 

John W. Exon. 


New Mexico 


Ranges are generally good, some 
of them excellent, as a result of 
warm weather, and generous rains, 
some of them heavy. However, 
some southern localities are in need 
of more rain. Livestock are con- 


sequently in good shape throughout 
the state. Forage crops were har- 
vested in good condition. 


Arizona 


This was a warm month, and there 
were frequent showers rather well 
distributed, but generally they were 
too light to be of benefit, except 
temporarily. As a result range con- 
ditions vary from fair to excellent, 
but generally conditions are good 
for livestock. Considerable ship- 
ments were reported from some sec- 
tions, but as pasturage is good this 
activity has not been hurried. 


Western Texas 


Ranges and livestock continue in 
fair to good condition generally, as 
a result of temperatures above 
normal, and good showers, some of 
them heavy but local, in the major 
grazing sections. Only a few sec- 
tions report conditions below 
normal. 


Rock Springs 
There was a good rain last week 


(October 12) and the outlook for 
winter feed is good. 


A few sales of yearling fine wools 
have been reported at $3.50 a head; 
two and three-year-olds have gone 
at the same figure and some bands 
of mixed ages at $3 a head. We do 
not have any crossbreds in this sec- 
tion. A smaller proportion of ewe 
lambs went to market this fall than 
in previous years. More men are 
going to try their luck at feeding 
lambs locally than heretofore. Cost 
of pasture or leases on grazing lands 
is slightly lower than it has been. 


Ewes are carrying an indebtedness 
of about $3 a head and I think only 
about 25 per cent of the growers will 
be able to pay the interest on their 


notes this year. . 
S. W. Dismukes. 





Oregon Association Gets Results With 
Five-Year Membership Plan 


. “HE thoroughness with which sheep owners and bankers are con- 

vinced of the possibilities in the lamb advertising campaign is fully 
shown in the manner in which dues have come into the office,” writes 
Secretary Holt of the Oregon Wool Growers Association to the National 
Wool Grower. 

The plan of signing wool grower association memberships for a five- 
year term and with pledges for dues arranged to be collected through 
the banks was employed in the membership campaigns conducted by Mr. 
Erle Racey, representing the National Wool Growers Association in co- 
operation with the state secretaries in Montana, Oregon, Colorado and 
Wyoming. 

“Under the terms of the five-year plan for supporting a lamb adver- 
tising program,” Mr. Holt states, “members of the Oregon Association 
authorized drafts upon their accounts for one-half their annual dues on 
October 1. Of a total of 121 such drafts issued by the state secretary’s 
office, there have been twelve unpaid drafts returned. Eight of these 
twelve came back from two banks which had closed their doors since 
membership agreements were signed by wool growers in July. This leaves 
a net of four sheepmen who signed to support the lamb campaign, but 
whose drafts were returned unpaid. This speaks volumes for the man- 
ner in which the members of the Oregon Wool Growers Association are 
digging down to support an activity which has such great possibilities as 
has the advertising program. 

“These wool growers and their bankers look upon this as an invest- 
ment and an expenditure just as logical as any of the other operating 
charges. The fact that some of the returns indicate overdrafts simply goes 
to clinch the argument that bankers see the importance of the plan to 
tell the consuming public about the merits of lamb in the diet. The 
officers of these financial institutions are well aware that other businesses 
have profited in a large way from a sensible, thorough-going and sustained 
advertising program. It is reasonable to expect that such program could 
be applied to a farmer’s product.” 








years ago; fresh pork loins are 32 per cent 
lower than a year ago; smoked ham, 19 to 
27 per cent lower, and bacon, 35 to 40 


Greater Lamb Consumption 
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| ‘HE following statement regard- 


ing the amount of meat now 
going into consumption was released 
from New York, on October 2, by 
W. Whitfield Woods, president of 
the Institute of American Meat 
Packers: 


“The quantity of meat consumed in the 
United States so far this year actually has 
shown a slight increase as compared with 
the same period of a year ago, but the price 
levels at which the product has been con- 
sumed naturally have been very much lower 
than they were last year,” Mr. Woods 
stated. 

“Beef, for example, is now wholesaling 
from 12 to 29 per cent lower than a year 
ago, and 31 to 43 per cent lower than two 


per cent lower. Lamb, which declined 
sharply in price in the winter of 1930, is 
bringing about one-half as much as it did 
two years ago. 

“In two years there has been an increase 
of approximately one-quarter in the total 
amount of lamb eaten in the United States. 
Very large supplies have been available. 

“The packing industry is a relatively 
stable industry,” Mr. Woods added. “Cur- 
rent consumption is determined chiefly by 
the supply available, rather than by econ- 
omic conditions. When the farmer’s ani- 
mals are ready for market, he cannot hold 
them indefinitely, because of the continu- 
ing cost involved, but must market them 
promptly. If the resulting meat supply is 
small in relation to demand, prices of meat 
will advance; if supplies are large in relation 






to demand, prices will decline to the point 


at which the product moves into 


sumption.” 


con- 





Reduced Freight Rates for 
Drouth Sections 
REDUCTION to two-thirds of 


regular freight rates was put 
into effect on October 28 for the 
western drouth area. 

The reduced rates on livestock 
moved for wintering and on feeds 
shipped will apply in counties that 
have been declared to be within the 
drouth area and include large parts 
of California, Nevada, Utah, Mon- 
tana and parts of other states. 

The exact area for which the 
rates will apply has not been finally 
determined in some cases. Stockmen 
who find that their local railroad 
agents have not received the drouth 
rates should communicate with their 
state departments of agriculture or 
agricultural extension departments 
concerning their counties being 
listed as within the drouth area. 

Livestock shipped out cannot se- 
cure the rate if billed to markets or 
to feed lots at public markets, nor 
is any reduction granted for return- 
ing shipments. 

On shipments of feed, certificates 
must be secured from State or 
Federal Department of Agriculture 
officials stating that the feed is to 
be used in the drouth area. 





Sheepmen’s Calendar 
CONVENTIONS 


National Wool Growers Assn., Salt 
Lake City—January 11-13, 1932. 

Texas Sheep & Goat Raisers, Del Rio 
—December 16-17, 1931. 

Utah Wool Growers, Salt Lake City— 
January 14, 1932. 

Oregon Wool Growers, Pendleton— 
January 18-19, 1932. 

Washington Wool Growers—January 
21-22, 1932. 

Montana Wool Growers, 
January 25-26, 1932. 

New Mexico Wool Growers—February | 
4-5, 1932. 


SHOWS AND SPECIAL EVENTS 


International Live Stock Show, Chi- 
cago—Noyv. 28-Dec. 5. | 
Great Western Live Stock Show, Los | 
Angeles—Nov. 28-Dec. 5. 


Bozeman— 
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The Omaha Lamb Cooking and 
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Cutting Demonstrations 


By R. B. Davis 


‘THE great value of lamb cooking Stores, Radio Station KOIL, the Meat 


demonstrations as a means of University of Nebraska, Omaha 


effectively expanding 
being done in the cam- 
paign for lamb was 
shown conclusively by 
2 recent program in 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

The program in 
Omaha was a special 
event conducted during 
the week of October 5. 
It was planned as an ex- 
periment by the Na- 
tional Wool Growers 
Association and _ the 
Colorado- Nebraska 
Lamb Feeders Associa- 
tion, sponsors of the 
lamb campaign, and it 
is gratifying indeed that 
the experiment was 
highly successful. The 
campaign sponsors now 
have definite proof, 
gained by actual ex- 
perience, that the lamb 
cooking demonstration, 
properly supported by 
a newspaper and other 
local interests, is an edu- 
cational feature of al- 
most unlimited possibili- 
ties. 

Excellent Cooperation 

Given 


Advance announce- 
ments of the program, 
which appeared in the 
September issue of the 
National Wool Grower, 
stated that The Bee- 
News, Omaha daily, had 
agreed to act as spon- 
sor. This newspaper 
fully lived up to all of 
its promises and is de- 
serving of a great deal 
of credit for the success 
of the project. 

Other active cooper- 
ators were the Brandeis 


Dealers Association, the 
Omaha Retail Grocers Association, 


work high schools, the Omaha Retail Omaha packers, and the Omaha 








The Lamb Sales Campaign in 


November at Omaha 


E most valuable educational work done in 
Omaha through the cooperation of the National 
Wool Growers Association and the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board will be followed by an inten- 
sive lamb sales campaign opening on November 3 
and continuing for four weeks. 

The November lamb sales campaign is planned 
to realize and cash in upon the educational result 
of the demonstrations. It is being supervised by 
Tracy-Locke-Dawson for the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association. Newspaper, billboard space and 
radio time will be used. Schools for packer salesmen 
are being held to instruct them in methods for in- 
creasing lamb sales. Calls are being made upon all 
of the 700 meat retailers to show them the support 
that is being placed behind them to increase lamb 
sales and to secure active cooperation. 

Omaha was selected for this intensive under- 
taking because it has a large population and the sales 
of lamb have been extremely low. In this respect 
it is representative of a considerable number of large 
Cities, especially in the central states. The work of 
establishing a larger lamb business in such cities 
through these demonstrations and sales campaigns 
will be extended. Methods will be modified in accord- 
ance with the experience gained to secure the 
maximum result from the employment of the funds 
contributed for this work by organized wool growers. 

Omaha packers are given unusually strong 
cooperation. The details of this sales campaign will 
be printed in the December issue of the National 
Wool Grower. 








Live Stock Exchange. 

The lamb cutting 
demonstration, which 
has won increasing favor 
throughout the country 
during the four years 
of the lamb campaign, 
was the basis of the 
Omaha program. Max 
O. Cullen, the demon- 
stration specialist, made 
all advance arrange- 
ments in the city. This 
was a tremendous task 
and was accomplished in 
excellent fashion. It in- 
volved making countless 
contacts in order to se- 
cure the cooperation of 
the newspaper, the radio 
station, the Brandeis 
Stores, the retailers, the 
packers, and others nec- 
essary to the success of 
the program. Meetings 
and conferences were 
arranged, cutting dem- 
onstrations were given, 
and every means utilized 


“to bring the many in- 


terests into line. 

The program in this 
city was built around 
the cooking and cutting 
school which was held 
on Wednesday, Thurs- 
day and Friday after- 
noons, October 7, 8, and 
9, in the auditorium of 
the Brandeis Stores. 
“Meat” in School Name 

Proves an Advantage 


The school was pre- 
sented as the 20th Cen- 
tury School of Meat 
Cookery. The general 
term “meat” was used 
instead of “lamb,” for 
it was felt that this 
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FAVORITE RECIPES 
Lamb Offers Unusual Dishes 
By tnea Searies 
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A few clippings from different issues of The Omaha Bee-News which give an idea 
of the excellent publicity accorded the special lamb program. The material shown here 
is only a small portion of that which appeared in the columns of this newspaper. It 
will be noted that the word, “meat,” was used in the title of the cooking school instead 


of “lamb,” even though the program dealt with lamb only. 
order to attract the widest interest possible. 


the campaign. 


would attract a wider interest and 
assure a larger attendance. Omaha 
is in a section of the country where 
the per capita consumption of lamb 
is far below the average. It was 
reasoned that women who did not 
serve lamb would be kept away 
from a school which they knew 
would deal with this meat only and, 
after all, it is these women, more 
than any others, who must be reach- 
ed if lamb is to come into greater 
favor. 

That this bit of psychology was 
well founded was borne out by the 
experience of the three demon- 


This plan was followed in 
The idea proved of distinct advantage to 


strators during the school sessions. 
On the first afternoon the question 
was asked, ‘““How many in the audi- 
ence never serve lamb?” A score 
or more of hands were raised. A 
large number of women stated 
verbally and also through the ques- 
tionnaires they were asked to fill 
out that they had never served lamb 
but had been converted to its use 
by the demonstrations. 

A total of more than 1,500 house- 
wives attended the three sessions of 
the school. Countless others were 
reached with information on lamb 
through daily radio talks and 


through material appearing in The 
Bee-News. 


Demonstrations Win Praise 


The instructors for the school 
were Miss Inez S. Willson, prom- 
inent home economics authority on 
meat, and Max O. Cullen, lamb 
cutting specialist who is conducting 
the national campaign of demonstra- 
tions for the lamb interests. Miss 
Willson and Mr. Cullen did them- 
selves proud in presenting a pro- 
gram which not only was most in- 
structive but extremely interesting. 
Their work was praised highly by 
their audiences as well as by repre- 
sentatives of the industry who were 
present. 

The auditorium stage upon which 
they worked was _ attractively 
decorated for the occasion and was 
fully equipped with handsome elec - 
tric refrigerators, stoves, tables, etc., 
all of which were provided through 
the courtesy of the Brandeis Stores. 


Leading Club Woman Presides 


The program each day was given 
added prestige by the presence of 
Mrs. J. J. Hess, chairman of the 
American Home Department of the 
Omaha Federated Women’s Clubs. 
Mrs. Hess served as chairman of the 
school and introduced the demon- 
strators. Her words of indorsement 
meant much toward assuring full 
effectiveness of the work. 

Following the introductory re- 
marks by Mrs. Hess, Miss Willson’s 
lecture and demonstrations were 
presented as the first number on the 
program. Each day Miss Willson 
took up a different phase of the sub- 
ject of lamb and prepared different 
lamb dishes. The members of the 
audience were provided with printed 
programs giving the recipes for the 
dishes prepared so that they might 
follow the work closely and have 
instructions to guide them in pre- 
paring the dishes at home. 

On the first day, Miss Willson 
took as her subject, Meat—The 
Center of Every Meal, and, of 
course, in her discussion centered her 
attention on the use of lamb. She 
brought out the fact that the con- 
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sumer does not know as much about 
lamb as he should; that the old idea 
seems to persist that lamb means 
nothing more than legs and chops. 
Throughout her cooking demonstra- 
tion she discussed the many different 
cuts of lamb which are available for 
tasty dishes and pointed out the 
advantages of making use of all of 
the cuts. 

The dishes Miss Willson prepared 
were—roast stuffed shoulder of 
lamb, lamb steaks with currant 
sauce, lamb chops with horseradish 
cream, and noisettes of lamb. 

The second day was devoted to 
special lamb dishes for special occa- 
sions and the dishes prepared were, 
crown roast of lamb, planked chops, 
and mock duck. 

The third and final day covered 
the subject of Variety by Use of the 


r 


| 


Economical Cuts. This demonstra- 
tion showed how the less-demanded 
cuts of lamb can be converted into 
the most delicious dishes. The dishes 
prepared during this program were 
neck slices of lamb en casserole, lamb 
loaf, and lamb stew. 


Menu Suggestions Appreciated 


Each day, in addition to preparing 
the different types of lamb dishes, 
Miss Willson offered suggestions for 
complete menus with which these 
dishes would be most appropriate. 
The printed programs not only in- 
cluded these menus but gave recipes 
for the salads and desserts suggested. 
This additional instruction appar- 
ently was very much appreciated by 
the audiences. 

Miss Willson’s part in the program 
was followed by Mr. Cullen’s dem- 
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onstration of the modern lamb cuts 
with which our readers are very 
familiar. His skill at fashioning the 
various cuts and his instructive lec- 
ture accompanying the cutting held 
the close attention of the audiences. 
The fact that both he and Miss 
Willson were asked many questions 
indicated that the women were 
vitally interested. 


Questionnaires Bring Interesting Results 


The questionnaires mentioned 
previously offered further evidence 
that the program as a whole had 
made a most favorable and, no 
doubt, lasting impression. These 
questionnaires carried a few simple 
questions for which answers were 
requested. The questions were: Do 
You Serve Lamb in Your Home? 


If Not, Why? How Often- What 





AWAKEN NEW INTEREST IN LAMB 


AMONG HOUSEWIVES 


Above—A general view of the school of lamb 
Brandeis 
Stores at Omaha on October 7, 8 and 9. Audiences 
such as this were present on each of the three days 


cookery held in the auditorium of the 


of the school. 


Right—A close-up of the attractive stage. 
left to right are: Max O. Cullen, lamb demonstrator ; 
Miss Mildred Batz, assistant to Miss Willson; and 
Miss Inez S. Willson, home economics authority who 
conducted the lamb cooking demonstrations. 
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APT STUDENTS OF MODERN LAMB CUTTING METHODS 
Scene in one of the Omaha packing plants showing retailers learning by 


actual experience how the improved lamb cuts are made. 


Instruction is being 


given by Max O. Cullen, who is shown in the center background. 


Cuts? Can You Get Your Lamb in 
Your Market at All Times? 
Answers given on the question- 
naires not only showed that lamb is 
served rarely or not at all by most 
of the women present but also bore 
out the point that selection of lamb 
is limited largely to legs and chops. 


Prize Winners Choose Less- 


Demanded Cuts 


The award of the lamb cuts and 
prepared dishes as prizes at the close 
of the program each day indicated 
that the emphasis placed by demon- 
strators on the advantages of using 
the less-demanded cuts of lamb had 
its effect. Winners of the prizes 
were allowed to select the cuts they 
wished and it was interesting to note 
that selection favored those cuts 
which ordinarily go a-begging on 
the market. 

While the 20th Century School 
of Meat Cookery was the central 
feature around which the Omaha 
program was built, there were other 
activities which carried the teachings 
of lamb much farther than could be 
expected of the school alone. 


Radio and Press Reach Thousands 


The radio program was respon- 
sible for reaching perhaps thousands 
of women, not only in Omaha, but 


in the surrounding territory. To 
Radio Station KOIL goes the credit 
for making this program possible. 
The station donated time for a daily 
were given. In each talk a phase of 
the subject of interest to housewives 
was discussed and attractive recipes 








acquaint the women of Omaha and 
vicinity with Miss Willson’s name, 
thus creating an interest in her, in 
preparation for her appearance at 
the cooking school. 

Shortly before and during the 
school The Bee-News gave liberal 
space for news stories and display 
advertisements. The news stories 
were accompanied in most instances 
by illustrations and were a daily fea- 
ture which did much toward the 
program’s success. 


High School Program Big Factor 


Cutting demonstrations in the 
high schools of Omaha were an out- 
standing feature in the campaign 
which must not be overlooked. 

On Monday morning a program 
was given in the auditorium of 
South High School. Seven hundred 
students of household arts and home 
economics, the maximum number 
which could be accommodated, 
were in the audience. 

Tuesday morning the activities 
shifted to the Technical High School 


where an interested audience of 


LAMB CUTTING WINS FAVOR IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


The above audience of 1,800 students at Omaha Technical High School is 
typical of the response to the demonstrations given in the city’s principal high 
schools during the week of the campaign. 


given. Listeners’ were invited to 
attend the school sessions. 


Publicity for the program appear- 
ing in The Bee-News reached addi- 
tional thousands. The Bee-News 
started its program well in advance 
of the school. For almost a month 
prior to that time the paper carried 
daily home economics articles on 
lamb by Miss Willson. These ar- 
ticles. not only were valuable as a 
medium of education but served to 


1,800 girls witnessed the cutting 
demonstration. 

Twelve hundred students of 
North High School were assembled 
in the school auditorium for a 
demonstration on Wednesday morn- 
ing. 

An equally successful session was 
held on Thursday morning at Ben- 
son High School. 


Lamb cut identification contests 
served to stimulate a great deal of 
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interest among the students at the 
high school demonstrations. Follow- 
ing the cutting each retail cut was 
held up before the audience for 
chirty seconds and the students asked 
to write down the name of the cut. 
A surprisingly large number named 
most of the cuts correctly, which 
would indicate that the demonstra- 
tions were well worth while. In one 
instance fifty per cent of the stu- 
dents named all of thecutscorrectly. 


Retailers Learn New Cutting Methods 


Progressive retailers of the city 
appreciated the benefits to be de- 
rived from the campaign and joined 
readily in the spirit of the occasion. 
A practical school of lamb cutting 
was held for the retailers at one of 
the packing plants on the evening 
of October 5. Approximately fifty 
retailers and packers attended. Five 
of the retailers brought their knives 
and actually cut up lambs following 
the instructions given. These re- 
tailers purchased the lambs which 
they had cut up and utilized them 





STATION 


NOVEMBER 3 
TO 
DECEMBER 10 





LAMB ON THE RADIO. 


K OIL, OMAHA—Wave Length, 1260 


Wednesday, 9:45 A.M. 
Friday, 10:45 A.M. 
Central Standard Time 





for special window displays at their 
markets. 


Packers Report Increased Lamb Sales 


On October 12, immediately fol- 
lowing the week’s activity in Omaha, 
a report on lamb business was ob- 
tained from the three packers in the 
city who handle lamb. The reports 
were based on business for the pre- 
ceding two weeks. One packer re- 
ported an increase of twenty per 
cent in lamb business during the 
week of the campaign; another 
twenty-five per cent; and another 
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RETAILERS SHOW KEEN INTEREST IN LAMB CUTS 


Max O. Cullen, lamb specialist, was called upon to demonstrate some of 
the finer points of the modern cutting methods for this group of leaders in the 
retail meat business of Omaha at the close of a meeting attended by some 200 
retailers held in advance of the campaign to fully acquaint the trade with the 


project. 
Left to right in the picture are: 


C. E. Stubbs, secretary of the Omaha 


Retail Grocers Association; Ernest Buffett, prominent Omaha retailer; H. J. 
Knudsen, president of the Omaha Retail Grocers Association; Mr. Cullen; and 
C. Christofferson, president of the Omaha Retail Meat Dealers Association. 





fifty per cent. One of these packers 
reported a sale of 120 lambs to one 
local chain of sixteen stores which 
capitalized on the lamb campaign. 
Under ordinary circumstances these 
stores would have handled only 
about six lambs in a week. 


Campaign in Eleven Cities Successful 


The success attending the cam- 
paign in Omaha was reflected in the 
program of cutting demonstrations 
in eleven cities of eastern Nebraska 
which followed. The University of 
Nebraska took a leading part in this 
project. Prof. W. J. Loeffel, head 
of the meats department at the 
University, accompanied Mr. Cullen 
throughout the itinerary. Professor 
Loeffel lectured on lamb and in 
several instances was called upon to 
give the cutting demonstration. 

Cutting demonstrations were con- 
ducted at the high schools in Fre- 
mont, Norfolk, Hastings, Grand 
Island, Columbus, York, Fairbury, 
Beatrice, Falls City, Nebraska City, 
and Plattsmouth. In most of these 
places there were additional demon- 
strations for retailers, women’s clubs 
and men’s luncheon clubs. 


Retail Lamb Prices in Omaha 


Omaha retailers featured lamb in 
their advertisements in connection 
with the lamb cutting and cooking 
demonstrations and school. Top car- 
casses were costing 18 cents at that 
time. Retailers advertised legs of 
lamb at 18 cents, shoulder roast at 
17 cents; chops, mostly 20 and 25 
cents, and 35 for loin chops at one 
fancy shop. Breast and neck stewing 
meat was sold at the usual prices of 
§ to 10 cents per pound. 
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Lamb Demonstrations in 


Chicago and St. Louis 


N the midst of 


October lamb campaign in 
Nebraska, cutting demonstrations 
were given before two excellent 
audiences elsewhere without dis- 
rupting the Nebraska program in 
any way—one in St. Louis and one 
in Chicago. 

An urgent request was received 
from the J. H. Belz Provision Com- 
pany, one of the large packers of 
St. Louis, for a demonstration at a 
meeting of the retail meat dealers 
association which includes St. Louis 
and territory within a radius of 150 
miles. The Belz Company acted on 
behalf of the Red and White Stores, 
one of its customers which was 
anxious to include a cutting demon- 
stration in the program of the 
meeting. 

In the meantime another request 
was received, this one for a demon- 
station at the annual Boston Store 
Cooking School in Chicago. Mr. 
Cullen had appeared on the program 
of the cooking school a year ago 
and his work was so highly satis- 
factory that they were anxious to 
have him again. 


Both of these dates were filled. 


The demonstration in Chicago 
was given on October 17, the final 
day of the cooking school. An 
audience of 2,860 housewives, by 
actual count, was present. Mr. 
Cullen was the principal speaker on 
the afternoon program. He not 
only demonstrated the modern 
lamb cutting methods but also told 
the women how the various cuts 
could be utilized in the menu to best 
advantage. That his lecture and 
demonstration accomplished a great 
deal of good was shown clearly by 
the close attention of the audience 
and the rounds of applause during 
his program and at the close. Many 
favorable comments were heard 
among the women which indicated 
further that they were highly pleas- 
ed at having been brought this 
valuable information on lamb. 


the strenuous 
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Mr. Cullen’s demonstration in St. 
Louis was given on October 19 be- 
fore the retailers’ convention at the 
Jefferson Hotel. Two hundred 
forty were present and these men 
were unanimous in their praise of 
the cutting methods demonstrated. 





Racey Honored by Adver- 


tising Federation 


ME: ERLE RACEY, whose name 

has become familiar to readers 
of the Wool Grower, was elected 
last month to the governorship of 
the Tenth District Advertising 














ERLE M. RACEY 


Federation of America. This is the 
largest district in the country in 
point of geographic territory cover- 
ed and number of clubs holding 
memberships. It encompasses all of 
Texas with the exception of El Paso 
and from Oklahoma City to Mexico 
City. 

This recognition of the esteem in 
which Mr. Racey is held in the ad- 
vertising world is of interest to the 
thousands of wool growers who have 
profited by hearing his message of 
“Eat More Lamb” as he _ has 
carried it through California, Mon- 








tana, Oregon, Colorado, and Wyom- 
ing. The Tracy-Locke-Dawson 
firm for which Mr. Racey is account 
manager, does a regular business in 
placing advertising for national 
manufacturers and producers, but 
is unique in the business and mer- 
chandising service and study given 
to the products of its clients. 

The convention at which Mr. 
Racey’s elevation took place was 
held in San Antonio, Texas. The 
leading paper of that city, in report- 
ing the action, outlined Mr. Racey’s 
career: 

Mr. Racey was formerly a resident of 
San Antonio, having moved there with his 
parents from Indiana about twenty-five 
years ago. He received his grade and high 
school training and was graduated from 
Main Avenue High School in 1915. He 
carried a San Antonio Express newspaper 
route when in high school and also later 
owned two downtown business routes for 
the San Antonio Light. 

He was inter-scholastic league debater, 
representing Main Avenue High School in 
1915 and received a scholarship to the Uni- 
versity of Texas, by virtue of representing 
the school in the final contest. He entered 
the University of Texas in the fall of 1917, 
withdrew in November and enlisted in the 
army and was in service fifteen months 
overseas in the A.E.F. in Ordnance Head- 
quarters. Following the war, he resumed 
the University of Texas course in the fall 
of 1919 and received his B.A. degree in 
1924. While at the university, he repre- 
sented the university for two years on inter- 
collegiate debate teams, thus gaining mem- 
bership to Delta Sigma Rho honorary for- 
ensic fraternity. He was president of the 
Rusk Literary Society there and served two 


_years as advertising manager in the Daily 


Texas newspaper and won prizes in debate, 
extempore speaking and after-dinner speak- 
ing. 

Mr. Racey has been active in advertising 
club work, having been secretary-treasurer 
and vice president of the Tenth District 
A.F.A. He sponsored the University of 
Texas Board of Lectureship on advertising 
subjects through which nine leaders in 
practical advertising work of the Southwest 
delivered lectures to the business adminis- 
tration and journalism student bodies. 


Mr. Racey is a 32nd degree Scottish Rite 
Mason, is married and lives at 4413 Irving 
Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 


The first nine months in 1931 Mr. Racey 
has assisted the National Wool Growers 
Association in fund raising and organization 
work in the twelve western states, prepar- 
ing for their national advertising campaign 
on lamb meat. Tracy-Locke-Dawson has 
been appointed to direct the campaign. 
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The Battle of the Textile Fibers 


Popularity of Wool for Women’s Wear—Price Competition with Cotton and Rayon 


By A. W. ZELOMEK 


Statistician-Economist Fairchild Publications and Borsodi Analytical Bureau 


[t hardly requires any statistical 
evidence to substantiate the fact 
that the American woman has in- 
creased the number of woolen gar- 
ments in her wardrobe during the 
current season. Neither does it re- 
quire any material evidence to prove 
that this increase in the quantity of 
woolen garments has been gaining 
momentum during the last two 
years. 


This increased consumption is 
apparent not only in the smarter 
shops in the 57th street and Fifth 
Avenue district of New York City, 
but on Michigan Boulevard in 
Chicago as well, and is also begin- 
ning to be reflected on the Main 
streets of various sections of the 
country. 


Probably one of the explanations 
that can be offered for the record 
wool consumption in America dur- 
ing the current year, is the increas- 
irig acceptance of woolen fabrics by 
the women’s apparel industry. 


The gain in consumption during 
the current year has been greater, 
as compared with the previous year, 
than for any corresponding period 
in recent years. The total increase 
has exceeded 50,000,000 pounds for 
the first eight months. 


At the 1929 annual meeting of 
the California Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation at San Francisco, the writer 
stressed the possibilities existing for 
the development of women’s ap- 
parel from a wool standpoint. He 
asserted that, “a proper cultivation 
of the potentialities existing in this 
industry, through a vigorous cam- 
paign not only to make woolen 
fabrics more attractive but actually 
more desirable than fabrics made 
from the competing fibers, would 
do more for wool consumption than 
almost any other conceivable ef- 
fort.” Subsequent developments 


have borne out this contention of 
November, 1929. 

The expansion of consumption of 
woolen fabrics by the women’s 
apparel industry has resulted as a 
consequence of the following fac- 
tors: 

1. A more favorable competitive 
relationship between wool and other 
textile fibers. 

2. Better styling. 

3. Lighter weight fabrics. 

4. More aggressive sales pres- 
sure. 

Probably the most important of 
these is the first named. It could 
hardly be expected that wool would 
resist the downward pressure on 
prices, especially with increasing 
production and consumption of 
silk and rayon, and the markedly 
lower prices of cotton, silk and 
rayon. Cotton prices have been de- 
clining steadily so that the low point 
recorded recently of 5'% cents was 
the lowest since 1898. Silk prices 
have recently descended to a new 
all-time low, or below $2 a pound, 
while rayon prices at 75 cents a 
pound, compare with $2.50 in recent 
years. 

The writer has pointed out, from 
time to time, that one of the mal- 
adies of the textile industry is that 
it not only competes with other in- 
dustries for the consumer’s dollar, 
but carries on an even severer in- 
ternecine warfare between members 
of its own group, arising from the 
fact that the fibers are readily sub- 
stituted for one another in response 
to such forces as the whims of 
fashion, the relative cost of each class 
of fiber in relation to the other, 
the supply of one fiber at a par- 
ticular time, and the fact that with 
the exception of rayon, the produc- 
tion of textile fibers belongs to the 
group of industries called genetic, 


because their output depends not 
only on labor and capital but on 
natural forces such as weather and 
fertility of soil. 

Studying the relationship between 
wool and the other fibers, it can 
be discerned that wool, in relation 
to cotton, silk and rayon, was 
relatively higher during most of 
1924 through 1928. However, the 
spread between the various fibers 
had begun to narrow, so that dur- 
ing the latter part of 1929 there 
was practically no spread between 
silk, cotton and wool. Comparing 
the Fairchild index of actual wool 
prices with the estimated price based 
on the other fabrics—cotton, silk, 
rayon—and also the general price 
level, it can be seen that the recent 
decline in wool prices has served to 
widen the spread between the actual 
and the estimated price. 

Whereas actual wool prices, based 
on this study, were 23 per cent 
higher in December, 1924, the ac- 
tual prices in September, 1931, were 
16 per cent lower as compared with 
the estimated prices. This is the 
widest spread since November, 1929, 
when it was 39 per cent lower for 
the actual as compared with the 
estimated. 

The significance of the decline in 
wool prices can be further gather- 
ed by an examination of today’s 
levels as compared with those of 
pre-war times. While the average 
price of eight numbers, based on the 
Fairchild Domestic Wool Index was 
533, cents per pound for the years 
1911-13, the price as of the week 
ending October 16, was only 50% 
cents per pound. It acquires addi- 
tional meaning when it is considered 
that today’s prices take into con- 
sideration the 34-cent duty on 
scoured wool as contrasted with free 
wool prior to the war. 
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This enhanced competitive rela- 
tionship of wool should enable it to 
maintain or to offer increased com- 
petition in the women’s apparel 
field. At the same time, it should 
also tend to minimize the onslaught 
to be anticipated from cotton due to 
its very low prices. 


That the revival and subsequent 
unconditional acceptance of woolen 
fabrics by the women’s apparel in- 
dustry would mean increased wool 
consumption and an improved price, 
is obvious upon a study of the wool 
piece goods production, particularly 
dress goods, over a period of a quar- 
ter of a century. 

The Industrial Research Division 
of the Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, University of Penn- 
sylvania recently issued an analysis 
of wool piece goods manufacture. 
According to this survey, total wool 
piece goods produced in 1889 was 
265,206,000 square yards, of which 
dress goods constituted 127,258,000 
square yards, or almost 50 per cent 
of the total. In 1909, when wool 
piece goods production reached a 
record total of 493,150,000 square 
yards, dress goods approximated 
217,250,000 yards of the total. 

The extent of the diminishing im- 
portance of the women’s apparel 
field as a consumer of woolen piece 
goods, is demonstrated by the fact 
that out of a total wool piece goods 
production of 373,242,000 square 
yards in 1929, only 49,020,000 
square yards, or barely more than 
12% per cent, were dress goods. 
Wool dress goods production per 
adult female, according to this 
study, had declined from 5.6 square 
yards to 1.1 in 1929. It can, there- 
fore, be seen that the disappearance 
of demand from the women’s ap- 
parel branch assumed such prupor- 
tions that unless a halt was maneuv- 
ered, the American wool grower 
would find that his production 
would nearly have approximated the 
demand, as contrasted with his pro- 
duction equalling only about 50 or 
60 per cent of the demand. 


As pointed out at the beginning 
of this discussion, the increasing de- 
mand for woolen fabrics by the 
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women’s apparel industry became 
evident in the fall and winter of 
1929-1930. This was clearly shown 
in the style indexes compiled by the 
Borsodi Analytical Bureau. Some 
indication as to the extent of growth 
is illustrated by a comparison of the 
fall and winter indexes of dresses and 
coats and suits during the 1929-30 
season, as compared with 1930-31 
and the current season. The cu- 
mulative index for dresses in August, 
1929, was only 24.18, compared 
with 28.26 on August, 1930, and 
42.07 in August, 1931. The coat and 
suit index in August, 1929, was 
78.24, compared with 79 in August, 
1930 and 88.22 in August, 1931. 

According to the style indications 
of the Borsodi Bureau, the outlook 
for spring and summer demand for 
woolen fabrics in both coats, suits 
and dresses, is more promising than 
it was a year ago. Whereas the in- 
dex as of the end of August, 1930, 
for dresses for the 1921 spring and 
summer season, was 7.88, the index 
as of the end of August, this year, 
is 10.6, which is the highest for 
which records are available for the 
last four years. 

The contention has been for- 
warded that one of the reasons for 
the declining demand for woolen 
coats has been the increasing con- 
sumption of furs in America. It is 
interesting to note that the fur de- 
mand has declined during the last 
two years, or since the inception of 
the renewed popularity of woolen 
fabrics. In the light of available 
data, fur sales, by dealers, have de- 
clined from a peak of $14,227,000, 
average monthly total in 1927, to 
only $5,908,000, the average month- 
ly total in 1930. 

Various items of information 


available to the writer justify the 
conclusion that the present improve- 
ment in wool consumption by the 
women’s apparel industry should 
continue somewhat longer. It also 
warrants the assertion that whether 
this will extend much further will 
depend on the efforts exerted by the 
industry to continue the appeal of 
wool not only from a style stand- 
point but also from the point of 


view of price and competition rela- 
tionship. 

There is no question that the duel 
between the various fibers for the 
consumer’s dollar will continue to be 
intensified, especially in view of 
present low prices, and that the in- 
dustry will also have to compete 
with other industries for the con- 
sumer’s dollar, which has shrunk 
considerably during the last few 
years. 


Colorado Reduces Land and 


Livestock Valuations 
Ts Colorado Board of Equaliza- 


tion recently made a 20 per cent 
cut in the assessed valuations of all 
grazing and cultivated lands. 

This follows a reduction of 19 per 
cent also made this year in the as- 
sessed values of livestock in Colo- 
rado. The valuation of Colorado 
sheep for taxation purposes was 
lowered to $3.50 per head, covering 
all classes and ages. In 1930, this 
figure was $5.50, and in 1929, $8.00 
per head. 








California Lamb Shipments 


TOTAL movement of 523,600 
lambs from the 1931 Califor- 
nia crop to eastern markets is re- 
ported as the estimate of the Cali- 
fornia Wool Growers Association. 
The number compares with 537,000 
in 1930, and 578,000 in 1929. 
California’s lamb crop this year 
was 9 per cent of the production for 
the whole country and the con- 
sumption within the state in 1930 
was 11 per cent of that for the 
United States. The state is one of 
the heaviest lamb consuming areas 
in the country, being equalled only 


‘by the North Atlantic region. The 


outward movement comes practi- 
cally altogether from the early 
spring crop, and is over in June. 
Later in the year, California draws 
on other states for a considerable 
part of its supply. 

There was an increase this year in 
the shipments of dressed lambs, over 
62,000 carcasses going east as com- 
pared to 23,000 in 1930. 
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WOOL MARKETS 
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The National Wool Marketing Corporation 
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Monthly Report of the National Wool Marketing Corporation 


MANY things have happened during the last month 

to bring very forcibly to our minds the seriousness 
of the present. situation and the possible effects on all 
business, including all lines of the textile business and 
the wool growing industry, and it is a problem more 
serious than we have had to face at any time since the 
organization of the National Wool Marketing Corpora- 
tion or, in fact, at any time for a great many years in 
the wool growing industry. 

The complicated situation with which we are now 
confronted is so world-wide, and influenced by so many 


this policy has been followed, and money has been made 
by stocking up at times that commodity values went 
below production costs, but with the surplus with 
which the world has been confronted we have to look 
to other influences before definitely deciding that the 
bottom has been reached. 

At the present time these influences are largely 
financial and political. The world is so upset in both 
directions that there is a decided lack of confidence on 
the part of the people of the country who have money 
to invest, and until confidence is restored an upward 


conditions other than what actually 
exists in the wool markets of the 
world, that it makes the forecasting 
of the trend of wool values much 
more difficult than we have ever 
seen it. For several years we have 
been confronted with a gradually 
declining commodity market, and 
it has been the opinion of many 
economists of the country that 
commodity values have been very 
well liquidated. Some large specu- 
lators have felt this so strongly that 
when cotton, for example, reached 
the low level of 10 cents a pound, 
they went in and speculated quite 
heavily, only to find that it declined 
to about 5 cents a pound. In other 
words, the old chart, which so many 
people have followed for years, and 
on which they have based the deci- 
sion that when, commodity prices 
go below the cost of production it 
was the time to buy them, does not 
hold good any more. In the past 


THE WOOL MARKET ON 
NOVEMBER 9 


NCREASING inquiries, with slight 

improvement in few bids adds 
somewhat better outlook to wool 
market at present. Some dealers 
are more optimistic than others 
with mixed sentiment on prospects 
for increase. Wool is hard to find 
at bargain prices and dealers are 
showing much less tendency to 
grant price concessions than a week 
ago. Repeated rejection of below 
market bids by National Wool Mar- 
keting Corporation has done much 
to hold market firm. 

Many mill workers on strike at 
Lawrence, Mass., for past five 
weeks, started returning to big mills. 
This is encouraging because Law- 
rence uses large quantities of fine 
wool. Dealers and all of trade hope- 
ful for success of wool week to 
stimulate retail buying and thus in- 
crease future orders for depleted 
stocks in stores. Mohair market 
very quiet. 

National Wool Marketing 
Corporation. 


_ trend of values cannot be expected 


in general. What is wrong with 
the whole situation a great. many 
people have tried to explain, and a 
great many theories have been ad- 
vanced that have eventually turned 
out to be only theories, and when 
put to the test would not hold 
water. Something is wrong, and 
experience alone is going to tell us 
what this is. Just how, why, and 
when confidence will be restored is 
something that we all would like to 
know, because unquestionably this 
will be the turning point in the 
greatest depression this country has 
ever experienced. 

The only person who has not been 
affected by this depression is the 
man who has been earning money 
and has spent it. Anyone who has 
owned anything to sell or had any 
money invested has been hurt, some 
lines of business being affected 
much more than others. As badly 
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as the wool growers have been hit, wool is still in 
a more favorable position than most other commodities. 
With our own country consuming more wool than it 
raises, and a high tariff wall protecting us, we are in 
an enviable position from the standpoint of other raw 
materials that are on an exporting basis and have to 
meet the competition of world markets. This, coupled 
with the information that the National Wool Marketing 
Corporation is performing, makes a strong situation. 

We were much encouraged by the business that we 
had during the summer months and, in fact, up to the 
latter part of September it looked as though we would 
experience an active wool market. Certainly it appeared 
as though much business was in the offing, and with 
small stocks of goods on hand and many manufac- 
turers running full with orders ahead we did not expect 
such a decided let-up as occurred. 

About this time, however, the foreign financial 
situation became extremely serious, more so than anyone 
actually realized. First, Germany went through a most 
critical period, which was not so surprising, but when 
England—which has always been looked upon as the 
soundest country in the world as far as credit is con- 
cerned—suddenly became aware of the fact that her 
position was such that she had to abandon her gold 
standard, it was a shock to business universally and a 
very glaring reminder to the people just how grave the 
situation was. Previous to this, in the summer time, 
President Hoover’s moratorium plan had brought to 
our minds that something had to be done to lessen the 
burden of debt that was hanging over all the countries 
of the world, but the general feeling was that England 
would be able to weather the storm without such a 
drastic move. This liquidation of the pound sterling 
put England in a very much better condition to com- 
pete with foreign countries, and it has stimulated trade 
in England, and all commodity prices have advanced as 
the pound sterling declined. While this business may 
help England, it is taking business away from European 
countries, so it can hardly be looked upon as an 
optimistic argument as far as this country is concerned. 

When England went off the gold standard there 
were a great many rumors that other countries might, 
and some of the smaller ones did. It was even talked 
that the United States might not be able to maintain 
her gold position, with the result that everyone became 
afraid of what might happen. Not only did people 
who had money refuse to invest it, but a great many of 
them sold their securities at the best price they could 
get and are holding the money in cash, with the result 
that today the amount of actual cash hoarded in this 
country is enormous. 

This condition has put business and banking insti- 
tutions in the country in a very nervous state of mind. 
Everything is being done that can be done by the 
governments and large institutions to cope with this 
situation, and recently Mr. Hoover’s large credit cor- 
poration has been organized and will be operating in the 


very near future; but again, the necessity of this brings 
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to our minds the seriousness of the situation. This 
credit corporation is going to be able to furnish new 
rediscount privileges for a great many frozen assets in 
the country and undoubtedly will relieve the very tense 
condition that is existing with a great many banks. It 
should open up the way for new lines of credit that will 
hasten recovery. 

On top of all this the wool and textile industry 
has found itself confronted with a serious strike in the 
City of Lawrence where about two-fifths of the 
country’s worsted machinery is located and where 50 
per cent of all the fine wool is combed. This strike 
was brought about by the manufacturers” decision to 
make a 10 per cent reduction in wages. With living 
costs declining and other manufacturers having already 
reduced wages, these mills did not anticipate any strike. 
But the labor situation in Lawrence has always been a 
difficult one to handle, and they now find themselves 
in the midst of a bad situation there; while we are 
hoping they will settle this strike in the near future the 
general opinion is that it may be quite a long-drawn- 
out affair. Although a considerable business’ will be 
diverted from Lawrence to other mills not affected by 
the strike, this inactivity, especially if prolonged, is 
likely to react unfavorably on wool consumption. There 
is a substantial amount of latent business to be placed 
in New York and no doubt many fabric buyers are 
waiting to test out a little further the Lawrence strike 
before placing this business in other directions. As we 
view it, a strike of this kind is an unhealthy condition, 
and while it may force other mills into the market, in 
the end it will do us no good. 

With so many adverse conditions before us it is 
difficult to lead one’s self to believe that we are going 
to have an advancing wool market, but it is not diffi- 
cult to see the very important part that the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation is playing to keep prices 
from going to ridiculously low levels. Should we adopt 
today a policy of selling freely at low offers, with the 
lack of general demand that exists, prices would ma- 
terially decline. It is our purpose to avoid just such 
a condition as this and do everything possible to be the 
balance wheel to a most uncertain situation that might 
develop to be very panicky if it were not for our efforts. 
Feeling this to be the best way to aid the wool growers 
of the country, we have passed up a little business that 
has been in the offing during the last month to show 
to purchasers of wool as well as the independent dealers 
that we were doing everything we could to maintain 
values, and we have very frankly told the dealers that 
it is very much to their interests to pursue a similar 


policy because nothing can be gained by cutting prices. | 


The result has been that our volume of sales has not 
been large, but we have avoided up ta date any serious 
decline in values. 

Every constructive thing that we can think of is 
being done to aid the wool growers during this period 
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by stimulating trade, trying to originate new ideas to 
further the consumption of wool and mohair, and we 
will continue to work diligently to restore the wool- 
growing industry on the basis where it belongs. One 
very constructive thing that we are attempting is Na- 
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believe it wise for a grower-owned and controlled or- 
ganization such as we are to paint anything but the 
most accurate picture of the market. Too many wool 
growers in the past have been misled by over-optimistic 
reports after they have shipped their wool east and 


tional Wool Week, which starts November 9. 


National Wool Marketing 
Corporation was the origi- 
nator of this idea, got to- 
gether all branches of the 
industry, and is going ahead 
now with a united front to 
put this Wool Week over in 
a big way that we think will 
have a very far-reaching 
effect toward increasing the 
consumption of wool and 
mohair in this country. The 
response all over the country 
to this Wool Week idea has 
been most gratifying. Very 
interesting and very exten- 
sive plans have been laid to 
put it before everybody in 
the United States as far as 
possible, and this, coupled 
with the “Wish It With 
Wool” Christmas idea that 
has been sent out to all the 
local associations, certainly 
should have an important 
effect. 

It is possible that just such 
a thing as Wool Week may 
be responsible for a turn in 
the textile outlook. It would 
not make a great deal of de- 
mand for wool and worsted 
goods to create an active 
wool-buying period, because 
the stocks of goods are small. 
Manufacturers are in a posi- 
tion to turn quickly and put 
out a large volume of goods 
at short notice, and we are 
hoping that history will re- 


The 








Unsold Wool on Hand 


TOTAL of 189,670,063 pounds of unsold wool 

was on hand on October 15 in Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Chicago, St. Louis, and Louisville, accord- 
ing to data compiled and furnished by the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation and the independent 
wool dealers. 

Of this total, 185,719,805 is domestic wool, 
made up as follows: 151,781,937 pounds of Ter- 
ritory, California and Texas, wools (in the grease) ; 
20,928,423 pounds of fleece wool, including Minne- 
sota, Iowa and Missouri wools; 6,348,752 pounds of 
pulled wool (in the grease); 6,660,693 pounds of 
scoured wool. 

It is estimated that at least 40,000,000 pounds 
of the domestic stock is strictly clothing wool, 
which leaves 145,000,000 pounds, of combing wool, 
of the following grades: 102,000,000 pounds of fine, 
fine medium; 22,000,000 pounds half-blood; 7,000,- 
000 pounds three-eighths; 9,000,000 pounds quarter 
blood; 4,000,000 pounds below quarter blood. 

The amounts of foreign wool held by the Cor- 
poration and wool dealers totaled 3,950,258 pounds 
and included Merino and fine medium crossbred 
wools, but no low crossbreds. 

The Department of Agriculture’s estimate for 
the amount of shorn wool produced in the United 
States for 1931 is 367,655,000 pounds. During the 
first nine months of the present year, the total mill 
consumption of domestic wool was around 252,- 
268,000 pounds. Even at the average monthly 
rate of consumption during this period, the reported 
stocks of wool in Boston. for November 1 would 
be sufficient to supply mill requirements only for 
another six months, or about March. 

With the indicated higher rate of wool con- 
sumption in coming months, it is. evident that 
present stocks will be exhausted early in the New 
Year. When the Boston market goes upon an 
importing basis, holders of any remaining domestic 
supplies should be in a position to obtain practically 
the full amount of the protective tariff in addition 
to the foreign values. 








over-pessimistic reports during the wool-buying season 


when they have offered their 
wools for sale. It will be our 
custom at all times to be 
frank and try to keep the 
wool growers well advised of 
the true conditions. The wool 
market can turn very 
abruptly, and while values 
are a little lower today than 
they were at shearing time 
we have certainly not given 
up hope of satisfying the 
loyal supporters of our or- 
ganization. 

Many arguments warrant 
optimism. When the wool 
market definitely turns the 
reaction is usually substan- 
tial. This has happened 
many times in the past and 
is going to happen again. 
The time may be near at 
hand and if some of the dif- 
ficulties are straightened out 
and the tide should turn in 
general business, the outlook 
for wool would be especially 
encouraging because foreign 
markets are very firm and 
have a rising tendency. It 


_ is the opinion of the best 


students of the foreign situ- 
ation that regardless of the 
breadth of the financial li- 
quidation that is taking place 
wool values will respond to 
at least their present relative 
basis. Today this basis is 
well above parity of domestic 
wools so that settlement of 
conditions in this country 


peat itself and that wool will lead the way to a revival 
of business. The trend of wool prices has always led 
not only other commodity prices, but investment 
values, and a repetition of this now would be most 
gratifying. There is no question but what confidence 
the world over, which is so necessary, will almost im- 
mediately be restored when commodity values begin to 
tise and investors realize that what they refuse to buy 
today will cost them more tomorrow. 

This market report is probably going to appear 
very pessimistic to almost everyone, but we do not 


which would put us back on the consumption basis of 
last summer would positively necessitate the importa- 
tions of substantial quantities of foreign wool with 
the result that our market could very easily advance 
15 per cent to 20 per cent to meet this important basis. 


WISH IT WITH WOOL 


E unusual success achieved in National Wool Week 
makes still more important the benefits to be 


obtained from making this a Wool Christmas. So we 
say: “Wish It With Wool.” 








National Wool Week 


SUCCESS of National Wool Week, November » vu 

14, will be tremendous throughout the West and 
in our principal wool-growing states, as well as i 
large consuming centers of the East. In ever tate, 
from those producing raw wool, to the distri it’ 
states of the Atlantic seaboard, the Wool Week idea has 
spread by leaps and bounds since its inception. Growers, 
manufacturers and retailers alike have recognized the 
great possibilities of furthering wool interests during the 
Week. 

Backed by widespread publicity extending over the 
past three months and accentuated by endorsement of 
governors, senators and leaders of the wool industry, 
the public has been made thoroughly conscious of Wool 
Week, and its scope will include every wool-consuming 
state in the United States. 

Ushered into being by the National Wool Market- 
ing Corporation at a small meeting in Washington in 
August, National Wool Week has grown consistently as 
each successive individual and organization grasped and 
approved the idea. Each has added extra force and 
weight to this important week which will mean much 
in the consumption figures of the nation’s wool. 

After the Washington meeting, the National sug- 
gested a meeting in New York in September. This was 
attended by enthusiastic leaders in the wool growing, 
wool marketing, manufacturing, cutting up, retail and 
wholesale trades. The spirit of cooperation reigned 
among all and it was agreed to conduct the campaign 
for Wool Week at the least possible cost and with 
individual effort instead of expensive advertising cam- 
paigns, this being necessary in view of present condi- 
tions which have affected all members of the wool 

industry. 
' Keynoting their plans for boosting Wool Week 
with slight cost and with full cooperation, special com- 
mittees met again and began actual work on the event 
which will mean so much for the industry. The Na- 
tional and its selling agents, Draper & Co., had the 
largest attendance at all meetings, thus bringing good 
representation to western and middle western wool 
growers. Since the beginning of actual plans for Wool 
Week, the National has had all of its forces active in all 
lines to further the occasion for the good of wool 
growers. 

Western associations and growers have been quick 
to grasp the significance of Wool Week and have done 
much in the wool growing states to promote the occa- 
sion, while in the eastern sections, big wholesale and 
retail stores have conducted special campaigns to insure 
great sales of woolen goods during the period. 

The success of Wool Week is virtually assured, 
providing all concerned wind up the final week of 
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promotion with intensive programs which will make 
the public and the press more conscious than ever of the 
event in every way. 


Just how Wool Week will help the grower dispose 
vf raw wool is simple. The majority of purchasers of 
‘xtiles and clothing for wholesale and retail stores have 
cked confidence to enter into the fall months with 
vlentiful supplies of materials on hand and the majority 
of stocks, though of great variety, are lower than usual. 
Extra purchasing and heavy consumption during Wool 
Week, through stimulated buying in retail stores all 
over the nation, will be an excellent boost toward larger 
orders to mills for re-stocking and these in turn will buy 
larger stocks of wool to continue filling orders. Because 
of general unsettled conditions, this “under-stocking” 
situation is prevalent from mill man to retailer, it has 
been observed by experts. 

Therefore, every wool grower should call upon his 
community and his stores and newspapers to support 
National Wool Week. 

The Daily News Record, New York trade and 
garment paper, has commented upon Wool Week as 
follows: 

It is doubtful that what is hoped for Wool Week could have 
come at a better time. Those who are promoting it point to the 
psychology of the position of wool goods in so far as the public is 
concerned, maintaining that this is the best possible opportunity 
that the industry has ever had to impress on the general public the 
salient features of wool fabrics for clothing purposes. 

In the spring there was opposition to the soldiers’ bonus. How- 
ever, it contributed handsomely to the success of the textile and 
wool business for the first eight months of the year. It assisted 
also in moving some accumulations by creating a market. The 
real business needs a stimulus in the absence of an early development 
of cold weather. 


There is no reason why Wool Week cannot be regarded as 
providing an opportunity for the creation of enthusiasm for the 
buying of clothes at the time of the year when men are more 
conscious of the necessity of doing so. In short, what the soldiers’ 
bonus was to spring business, Wool Week can be made to supply 
for the fall activities. 


In the absence of sufficient business, the most logical thing 
for sellers to do is to get behind Wool Week for all they are worth, 
creating as much interest as possible, because it is around the time 
the majority of men’s wear houses are starting on the road. They 
will then need all the support that they can get. 


Sensing these factors from the start, the National 
has made every effort to bring leaders of the entire 
nation into line on National Wool Week and its tre- 
mendous possibilities. It has largely succeeded through 
personal contact and through personal meetings with 
these large consumers of raw wool. At the same time 
many beneficial future contacts have been made and 
much good will has been created, while consuming mills 
have learned more of the problems of wool growers and 
the National has had a close insight at the troubles of 
consuming channels. 

General and closer cooperation of all industries has 
finally been achieved and the past month has found all 
working for the one big important purpose—assured 
success of National Wool Week. 
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“Lamb is Always in Season 
in Idaho” 


i MEET work has been done during the present year 


by the Ladies’ Auxiliaries to the wool growers’ associations 
in all the states that boast of such organizations. Accomplish- 
ments in this line of endeavor by the auxiliaries in Utah, Ari- 
zona, Washington and Oregon have been recited in previous 
issues of the Wool Grower. The following discussion prepared 
by Miss Marion M. Hepworth, state home demonstration lead- 
er for the University of Idaho, tells of the very fine lamb 
program carried out in Idaho this year under the name of 
“Lamb is Always in Season and Use the Forehalf.” 
program the Ladies’ Auxiliary of Idaho Falls, the Idaho Wool 
Growers Association, the Animal Husbandry Department of 
the University of Idaho, Mr. E. F. Rinehart, extension animal 





In this 











husbandman, and the State Home Demonstration leader, 


cooperated. 


T? more fully utilize lamb as a 
food and to have more people 
know the importance of using the 


whole carcass, a program taking into 
consideration various possibilities as 
as the best means of accomplishing 
this has been conducted this year in 
Idaho. The Idaho State Wool 
Growers Association and the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary of Idaho Falls and the 
Animal Husbandry Department 
of the University of Idaho and the 
Extension Animal Husbandman, to- 
gether with the State Home Demon- 
stration Leader, started a series of 
demonstrations known as “Lamb is 
Always in Season and Use the Fore- 
half.” These demonstrations were 
planned to help bring about a more 
complete utilization of lamb and 
also to emphasize the fact that lamb 
is available the year around. 

The first demonstration was given 
at the annual meeting of the state 
association held in Idaho Falls in 
1930. This first demonstration con- 
sisted of the cutting of the whole 
carcass of lamb by a local meat cut- 
ter and calling particular attention 
to such cuts as the rolled shoulder, 
rolled breast, Saratoga chops, etc. 
The State Home Demonstration 
Leader prepared these cuts for use 
by cooking and also showed suitable 


garnishes and accompanying vege- 
tables to serve with each cut, all of 
which were Idaho products. Lamb 
was the center of interest, but this 
interest was further stimulated by 
calling attention to the fact that 
lamb is particularly suited to serve 
with many Idaho vegetables. Rolled 


breast of lamb was garnished with. 


glazed apricots, parsley, whole cook- 
ed onions, and string beans; the 
rolled shoulder of lamb with cin- 
namon apples, curled celery, brown- 
ed potatoes and watercress; Sara- 
toga chops served with spiced pears 
and peas and parsley; baked neck 
slices, garnished with vegetable 
relish, buttered carrots, parsley and 
glazed prunes, and the more regal 
crown roast of lamb, garnished with 
whole cooked onions, cinnamon 
apples, cauliflower and endive, were 
used in the demonstration, all Idaho 
products, but with lamb the feature 
of the meal. 

From this first demonstration, the 
program has travelled a long way. 
Immediately requests came from 
different parts of the state for the 
same demonstration, and it occurred 
to those working closely with the 
State Home Demonstration Leader, 
that there were other possibilities in 
advertising the value of lamb as a 
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State Home Demonstration Leader, 
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food and new features were added. 
The same type of demonstration has 
been given before varying types and 
groups, such as the Catholic Wo- 
men’s League, Federated groups, 
P. T. A. groups, Relief societies of 
the Latter Day Saints Church, lead- 
ership meetings, Feeder’s Day pro- 
grams, wool pool meetings and eco- 
nomic meetings and groups of 
women meeting especially for the 
demonstration. 

Out: of the small start made in 
Idaho Falls, 15,733 women have 
attended the demonstrations show- 
ing the preparation of the various 
cuts of lamb, featured with various 
Idaho products, and it is a safe guess 
to say that out of this there will be 
found 12,000 women who are help- 
ing to utilize lamb more completely 
and to keep before the public the 
fact that lamb is always in season 
and the whole carcass must be used 
if the price is to be within the reach 
of the average household. 

New possibilities developed out of 
the original demonstration. One of 
these was to call to the attention of 
hotel and restaurants the possibility 
for helping to increase the demand 
for some of the less used cuts of 
lamb by featuring it in their menus. 
The response was hearty. Leading 
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hotels in the state and the best 
restaurants featured on their menus 
rolled shoulder of lamb, Saratoga 
chops, etc. 

Local market men have cooperat- 
ed in showing the possibilities of 
using the whole carcass and the dis- 
advantage of using only leg of lamb 
and lamb chops. 

The secretary of the Idaho Wool 
Growers Association, Mr. M. C. 
Claar, has assisted when it was im- 
possible for the local market men 
to help with the cutting of the 
lamb. Wool growers’ wives and 
county agricultural agents have 
arranged for the demonstrations to 
be given. The Animal Husbandry 
Department and the Extension 
Animal Husbandman, together with 
the state association have suggested 
places for the demonstrations. 

The Business and Professional 
Women’s Club of Idaho cooperated 
in this “Eat More Lamb” campaign, 
by requesting their members to order 
lamb as they ate out. At their 
annual meeting held in June at 
Caldwell, Idaho, lamb was featured 
as a food and was dramatized. Mr. 
D. Sid Smith, president of the 
Idaho Wool Growers Association, 
appeared on the luncheon program 
and gave a few facts concerning the 
history and the economic import- 
ance of the industry to the state. 
Lamb was featured in the meal and 
Mrs. Emma Yearian, one of the sheep 
growers of the state, was crowned 
queen of the wool growers. The 
crown was a crown coast of lamb 
and the whole affair was an event 
of their annual meeting. It would be 
difficult for any of the business and 
professional women who attended 
this meeting not to have been im- 
pressed with the importance of 
lamb as a food and with the realiza- 
tion that the sheep industry meant 
something to the State of Idaho and 
the country as a whole. 

Another phase of advertising was 
one in which the women wool grow- 
ers of Idaho Falls assisted again. This 
included various markets making 
window displays of the whole car- 
cass of lamb, with rolled shoulder, 
rolled breast, neck slices and Sara- 
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toga chops. Rolled shoulder of 
lamb was prepared for each market 
by the State Home Demonstration 
Leader and District Home Demon- 
stration Agent, and was placed in 
the window with the ready-to-cook 
cuts. An interesting result was the 
sale of twenty-one lambs at one 
market that day; another market 
sold eighteen rolled shoulders, and 
there was a general increase in the 
interest and utilization of lamb. 


The importance of reaching new 
communities of Idaho led to the in- 
clusion in the Vacation Camp pro- 
grams, which is a feature in the 
Home Demonstration program, the 
subject, “Eastern Markets and Idaho 
Products” with lamb as the prod- 
uct. This talk was given by 
Mr. O. A. Fitzgerald, director of 


publicity at the University. This 
was followed by a demonstration, 
given by the State Home Demon- 
stration Leader, showing again the 
preparation of the forehalf cuts of 
lamb in various types of meals. 
Over 6,000 women attended these 
camps and it was a psychological 
move to feature lamb at these 
programs as they more nearly reach 
all parts of Idaho than any other 
type of program and will probably 
result in having lamb utilized more 
definitely in all parts of the state. 
It also gave the women an oppor- 
tunity to understand the importance 
of helping to interest eastern mar- 
kets with the quality of Idaho lamb. 

When lamb provides the center of 
interest in a meal, that is garnished 
and served with various Idaho prod- 
ucts, lamb and other Idaho products 
will move up in a dignified proces- 
sion to a more complete utilization 
than heretofore and it will be realiz- 
ed that prosperity in Idaho comes 
and goes as its products are utilized 
and the surplus made marketable. 
The sheep industry is an important 
factor in the resources of the state 
and a complete utilization of lamb 


as a food is to be desired. 


Water Supply and Forest 
Growth 


ADPIVISION of opinion among 
scientists has existed for some 
time as to the relationship between 
timber growth and the discharge of 
water from melting snows. In the 
following statement, Mr. F. L. Hud- 
son, Lander, Wyo., supports the 
view that timber is not the most 
valuable cover for watershed areas. 
“In reading the Wool Grower | 
note that Mr. Hugh Sproat seems 
to have found that burning off a 
watershed increases the stream flow 
thereon. There is nothing strange 
in this. Anyone who uses his reason 
knows that a forest growth requires 
and uses a greater amount of water 
than other varieties of vegetation; 
the denser the growth the more 
water drawn from the ground and 
evaporated through the leaves. The 
amount of water used daily by an 
acre of dense forest growth is 
enormous. 

“Tf all our western watersheds were 
burned off and seeded to grasses 
and clover the whole West would 
benefit thereby; the mountains 
would support double the amount 
of grazing. The stream flow would 
be increased and be more uniform 
throughout the year, thereby fur- 
nish more water for irrigation. It is 
well known that snow in timbered 
areas melts with the first warm 
weather, going off with a rush be- 
fore needed for crops while untim- 
bered districts hold snow in immense 
drifts which melt slowly and sup- 
ply water when needed later on. 

“The theory is advanced that a 
dense growth of vegetation shades 
the ground and prevents evapora- 
tion. A growth of grass and herbage 
would do as much without drawing 
the water from the soil as a forest 
does. 

“I believe in using a country for 
what is best adapted. It takes 
hundreds of years to grow timber 
to a useful size on our western 
mountains, while in semi-tropical 
and tropical countries it comes 
faster than it can be cut down and 
is of much better quality.” 
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Is the Perfect Branding Liquid 
a Possibility? 


W Beisce very interesting experiments 
conducted by the University of 
California and reported in the Sep- 
tember Wool Grower have once 
again thrown the spot light on a 
very knotty problem—that of find- 
ing a practical branding liquid 
which will hold up under any and 
all conditions, and lastly will scour 
out at the woolen mill. Professor 
Wilson in the October Wool Grower 
suggests that some offer be made to 
chemists and others with the object 
of producing or discovering this per- 
fect branding liquid. 

First let us consider what such a 
perfect branding liquid should be. 

1. It must make a lasting and 
clear brand. 

2. It must brand all classes of 
sheep satisfactorily. 

3. It must scour out at the 
woolen mills. 

4. Finally the price must be 
right—that is within the reach of 
the average sheepman. 

Now let’s consider the first point. 
The brand must last. What is a 
brand up against in its life of say 
six months or a year? First there is 
temperature. It must go through 
extremes of winter weather in the 
North to the torrid heat of summer 
in the southern states. Then the 
mechanical rubbing of sheep against 
brush, other sheep and even corrals. 
In the sandy and alkali territory 
another mechanical and for that 
matter a chemical factor is met 
with—the alkali dust under special 
conditions will attack the soluble 
liquid and slowly break it down. 
This set of circumstances makes the 
life of any brand a pretty tough 
one. Then don’t forget rain and 
snow have to be lived through. 

The second point is the handling 
of different types of sheep—the 
close wool and the coarse wooled 
varieties. The brand is expected to 
perform equally well on both types. 
Remember, the wool is alive, grow- 
ing and moving continuously, and 


then there is the requirement “that 
the perfect brand must not mat the 
fibers.” 


As the third point, the scouring 
of the brand is a mighty important 
factor and the recent experiments 


have shown that the most popular 
proprietary brand now used in the 
West does scour out satisfactorily. 
But, and here is the present diffi- 
culty, some mills have speeded up 
their scouring processes so much 
that a brand does not have a chance 
to soak up the scouring solution, let 
alone interact with it chemically so 
that it will wash out. In order to 
wash out the soluble brand it must 
combine with the soda solution and 
make soap and that takes time. 
Remember, the brand has been 
through heat, cold, rain and snow, 
and now in a few minutes is ex- 
pected to loosen up and wash out. 
The California tests show that with 
proper consideration for the time 
element the brand I am speaking of 
will scour out. 
one mill differs with another on 
this important point. 


The fourth point, and also the 
tough one today, is that of cost. 
Competition keeps prices within 
reason, but when the maker of a 
soluble branding liquid is expected 
to compete with barn paint, tar, or 
what have you, I ask, how can it 
be done. 


Let’s look at the California ex- 
periments—these were undoubtedly 
carefully and intelligently conduct- 
ed, but it must be remembered that 
the same test run in southern 
Wyoming or Montana would prob- 
ably have shown up differently in 
some important respects. For in- 
stance, the test did not vary much 
at the six months’ mark. I mean 
the soluble brand showed up equally 
well, with the barn paint, etc. It 
has been known for many years that 
branding twice a year with soluble 


This explains why . 
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brands was imperative in some sec- 
tions of California, and has been 
openly advocated. The climatic 
and soil conditions there absolutely 
require this—so the California tests 
must be considered as a local guide 
and not indicative of what might 
be experienced everywhere. 

Now this general call for a brand- 
ing liquid has not found the manu- 
facturers asleep—although it is evi- 
dent from Professor Wilson’s article 
that he feels it is necessary to call 
in outside help in view of the prod- 
ucts now on the market. He natur- 
ally judges that the manufacturers 
have failed to produce the satisfac- 
tory brand. I cannot refrain from 
taking the liberty of emphasizing 
that my own company have been 
experimenting for 30 years on this 
knotty problem and up to date have 
been unable to produce a product 
that is superior to Kemp’s Branding 
Liquid, and since this has’ been sell- 
ing now on the western market for 
over 30 years, and more is being 
made today than ever before, it 
must be assumed that it meets prac- 
tical conditions. 

The figure suggested by Professor 
Wilson as a reward for producing 
the perfect brand seems very in- 
adequate to me, for I know that a 
much larger sum has been expended 
by my company and I assume others 
will run into much the same expense 
and costs as they did. Success in 
overcoming this problem of produc- 
ing the perfect brand is solely pos- 
sible by careful work, both scientific 
and practical, and as I have just 
said, despite the fact that Kemp’s 
is accepted and used by more sheep- 
men today than ever before in its 
history, we are still experimenting in 
an endeavor to produce something 
better. 

Fairly recently, a committee was 
appointed by British Woolen Re- 
search Association of Bradford, Eng- 
land, to investigate this branding 
liquid problem and as a result of 
their endeavors they suggested a 
formula which has been given some 
considerable publicity. Tests made 
by my company have shown that 
this product is not satisfactory nor 
as efficient as Kemp’s. Its scouring 
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qualities were very strongly em- 
phasized by the committee, but 
tests made by a leading scouring mill 
in this country resulted in the report 
that it did not scour out completely. 

The importance of eliminating 
the loss due to non-scouring brands 
cannot be over-emphasized, and 
therefore the use of a brand that 
scours out is decidedly to be desired. 
We know that many prominent 
western sheep outfits that have 
branded consistently with our 
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preparation for a number of years 
have had the increased value of their 
clips recognized in the price obtain- 
ed from the mills purchasing them. 

Should conditions in one section 
make it necessary to brand twice 
a year, this, to my mind, would be 
preferable to using paints which do 
not scour out. I agree some recom- 
pense should be paid the wool grower 
for wool which has been carefully 
marked with a scouring brand, and 
I am convinced that concerted ac- 


tion by the National Wool Growers 
Association and other independent 
sheep growers’ organizations wil] 
bring about this desired condition. 
It is quite clearly an organization 
problem, because such activity 
originating with a branding liquid 
manufacturer is bound to fail be- 
cause of the accusation of self- 
interest which would naturally 
attach to his ‘efforts. 


William Cooper and Nephews Co. 
By Chas. E. Timson. 








Texas Forms of Contract for 
Cooperative Lamb Feeding 


REE forms of contracts for co- 
operative lamb feeding have been 
recommended by the West Texas 
Feeder-Breeder Exchange of San 
Angelo, Texas. 


The Texas Agreement No. 1 is in 
some ways similar to the Montana 
and Illinois forms printed in the 
October Wool Grower. It differs 
from the others referred to in these 
particulars: The party furnishing 
the lambs pays one-half of the 
freight and marketing expense from 
the original place of loading to the 
final market and receives one cent 
per pound less than the final market 
price for the weight of the feeders; 
this weight is to be taken after a fill 
when unloaded at the feed lot; the 
owner of the lambs agrees to assume 
two-thirds of the death loss while in 
the feed lot. 


The Texas Feeder-Breeder Lamb 
Feeding Contract Agreement 
No. 1 


“The form on which this agreement is made is 
furnished free for the convenience of ranchmen and 
farmers by the West Texas Feeder-Breeder Exchange 
of San Angelo, Texas, and is to be used only upon 
the understanding and agreement that said Exchange 
assumes no responsibility and shall not be liable to 
any party using the same upon any ground what- 
soever.” 

1. This agreement made and entered into this 

day of » 1931, by 
and between _ 
of hereinafter 
designated and referred to as the Owner or Party 











of the First Part and 
of hereinafter 
designated and referred to as the Feeder or Party 
of the Second Part. 


2. WITNESSETH: That for and in considera- 
tion of the sum of One Dollar and the promises 
herein interchanged and other good and valuable 
consideration, the Owner agrees to deliver to the 
Feeder about head of lambs between 
, 1931, 
» 954, 

















at Owner’s risk. 
3. The Party of the First Part, owner of lambs: 
a. Will deliver feeder lambs to the Feeder or 
Party of Second Part on board cars at 
station 

Will deliver lambs in merchantable con- 
dition with dead lambs and _ cripples 
thrown out. 
Will pay one-half freight and handling 
charge from Owner’s loading point to 
final market. 
Reserves the right to designate final mar- 
keting point, sales agency and time for 
marketing lambs. 
Agrees that when lambs are finished and 
sold Owner will have as his part of the 
proceeds of sale the sum obtained by mul- 
tiplying the original weight of the lambs 
by the sale price less 1 cent per pound. 
If lambs have been mortgaged agrees to 
secure written consent of mortgagee to 
this agreement. 
Agrees to having payment made on lambs 
by marketing agency handling sale of 
lambs at.terminal market. 
Will assume 66 2/3 per cent of loss from 
death after lambs have gotten on feed, 
figured on original average weight per 
head multiplied by selling price per 
pound. The Feeder shall produce pelts 
of lambs that have died to establish the 
amount of such death loss. 


The Feeder or Party of Second Part: 

a. Will take possesison of lambs at 
AES RC point. 

b. Will unload at 
and agrees to allow the lambs to take on 
a fill of feed and water for 
preceding the actual weighing. The weight 
of said lambs at such time and place of 
weighing shall be considered as the “or- 
iginal weight.” 








Agrees to furnish water, suitable feed- 
yards and feeding troughs for lambs and 
feed of such kind and amounts necessary 
to finish lambs as specified by supervisor. 
Agrees to pay one-half the freight from 
Owner’s loading point to final market. 
Will stand all expenses for feed, water, 
labor and veterinary services for said 
lambs from time of delivery of lambs 
until their sale on market. 

Agrees to supervision of feeding operations. 
Agrees to settle with Owner or Party of 
First Part on basis as set out in paragraph 
3, section e. 

Agrees to having payments made on lambs 
by marketing agency handling sale of 
lambs on terminal market. 

If feed is mortgaged will also secure the 
signature of the mortgagee to this agree- 
ment. 

Will unload lambs at e 
and feed on Feeder’s farm 
from that point. 

Will not allow any other lambs to be fed 
in the same feed lot as the lambs specified 
in this contract. 

Will assume 33 1/3 per cent of loss from 
death after lambs have gotten on feed, 
figured on original average weight per 
head multiplied by selling price per pound. 
Will produce pelts of lambs that have 
died to establish the amount of such 
death loss. 


mile 


5. It is further mutually agreed and understood 
that a copy of the original weights shall be attached 
and become a part of this agreement, 


6. Owner and Feeder agree that in case of dis- 
agreement on any point or points in this contract 
after same has been signed and in use, to select an 
arbitration board of three (3) whose decision after 
considering the case will be accepted by both parties 
as final without recourse to courts of law. One 
member on the arbitration board will be selected by 
each party to the contract, the third member to be 
selected by the two members so selected. This ar- 
bitration board shall have power to investigate and 
establish a fair basis of settlement between the two 
parties, which finding shall be the award, and should 


. it be found in their opinion that either party fails 


to carry out the spirit of this agreement or eny 
award made by the arbitration board, then said 
board shall have power to appoint a receiver to take 
entire charge of operations. Should either party 
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prevent the receiver from functioning, then the same 
receiver shall be appointed by order of the District 
Court and carry out the award under the orders of 
the District Court. 

7. Freight from Owner’s loading point to feed- 
ing point to be advanced by 

8. It is mutually agreed that in case of partial 
shipments of lambs to market, 50 per cent of net 
proceeds of each of said partial shipments shall be 
held by sales agency until all of said lambs have 
been marketed, whereupon final computation shall 
be figured and settlement made in full by said sales 
agency. 

9. Should market outlook for fat lambs out of 
wool be equal or nearly equal to those carrying 
the wool, then both parties agree that fat lambs be 
sold out of wool. In such case proceeds of wool 
shall be divided equally between both parties after 
deducting shearing expenses. 

10. Remittance shall be made by the - sales 
agency to parties entitled thereto in accordance with 
the terms of this contract. 

1. Made and signed in triplicate original, one 
copy to be delivered to the sales agency which will 
serve as their authority for making settlement as 
agreed herein. 





Signed... 





Owner, or Party of First Part 

Signed SRR ade an nets Mees eae en ad 
Feeder, or Party of Second Part 
...... Witness 
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In the second form of contract 
prepared by the West Texas Feeder- 
Breeder Exchange, the lamb owner 
pays the feeder for gains put on at 
the price at which the lambs are sold 
when fat. The owner pays all 
freight charges on the original 
weight of the lambs after being fill- 
ed at the feeder’s receiving point and 
assumes two-thirds of the feed lot 
losses above 3 per cent. 

In a third form of Texas contract 
the owner and feeder agree on the 
value of the feeder lambs and of 
the feed. They shall share expenses 
from the range to final market in 
the same proportion as their invest- 
ments. Final net returns are divided 
in the same way, each party assum- 
ing his proportional share of the 
death loss. 








Mr. Poole Surveys the Winter Market Prospects 


WINTER prospects for live mut- 

ton trade were not considered 
encouraging from a bullish stand- 
point at the inception of November. 
A “fluke” at mid-October that ap- 
parently warranted an, $8 prediction 
proved to be a dream of the irides- 
cent type. Killers are definitely 
committed to the policy of holding 
down prices to dealers, if not ul- 
timate consumers, and will stren- 
uously resist every attempt to put 
a dollar on the live price. 

There are two sides to every 
problem, and the processor has his. 
Said one of them: “Low prices are 
essential to a clearance and we are 
not in a mood to accumulate a single 
pound of product in the freezer. In 
preference we will take what we can 
get to effect weekly clean-ups even 
at a loss. Our policy is to keep in- 
ventories down and from that there 
will be no deviation. Low prices re- 
duce or eliminate sales resistance, in- 
cidentally facilitating the move- 
ment into consumption. We realize 
that we must handle a big crop of 
more or less fat lambs during the 
Winter and intend to countenance 
no price handicaps to its progress 
into consumption. Wool is low, 
other by-products worth nothing. 
Consequently, meat must carry 
imposed. Put 


whatever load is 


wholesale prices up two to three 
dollars per hundredweight and re- 
tailers promptly double the appre- 
ciation, prompting consumers to 
back up, and the market is killed. 
Pork is cheap, much cheaper at re- 
tail than lamb, so that the con- 
sumers switch promptly.” 

And that’s that. 

The buying force at the market, 
at all markets, is using the price peg 
effectively. When it gets an order 
from the front office to insert the 
peg in a certain price hole, instruc- 
tions are complied with literally and 
the aforesaid peg does not jar loose 
unless a light run or competition 
makes it possible. The first buyer 
making a bid gets the property un- 
less a dark horse shows up, in which 
event, the early bird “goes to the 
telephone” for a release. The system 
is an effective stabilizer until a link 
breaks, as was demonstrated during 
the $5.50 to $5.75 pegged period in 
October. 

On the other hand, there may be 
merit in the theory that low prices 
facilitate consumption as nothing 
hampers the market more than a 
freezer accumulation. The one 
favorable aspect of the winter pros- 
pect is that killers have forced sell- 
ing, going into the winter with 
nothing on hand. Certain pseudo- 
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economists hugging and expound- 
ing the illusion that it is possible to 
appreciate the value of a commodity 
in continuous production by resort- 
ing to the storage device are “all 
wet,” as a disastrous experiment 
with wheat and cotton has demon- 
strated. Packingtown does not 
Participate in that illusion, having 
learned its lesson in the school of bit- 
ter experience. “Clear the decks, to 
hell with the price” is the selling 
motto. A carcass sold is so much 
out of the way. 

This policy is likely to make for 
an erratic market as feeders are 
nervous and disposed to load on 
bulges, probably insuring alternate 
feast and famine weeks. Math- 
ematically, the problem is invisible 
supply. Statistics on the feeder 
movement are of little value as such 
figures as are available concern only 
the movement from the principal 
markets into a large area, which, 
however, does not include certain 
feeding sections that go into the 
winter with a heavy ovine popula- 
tion. The available figures do not 
indicate excessive winter lamb pro- 
duction based on normal consump- 
tion and that consumption has un- 
doubtedly been expanded by low 
prices, which merely exemplifies a 
natural law. The data, however, is 
interesting. In October, .511,632 
feeding lambs went from twelve 
markets into the corn belt states, 
compared with 602,243 in October, 
1930, and 543,211 in October, 1929. 
These figures do not, however, in- 
clude a known, direct movement 
from pasture to feed lot of so- 
called “contract” lambs. The July 
to October movement of feeding 
lambs from the same twelve markets 
to seven corn belt states this year 
aggregates 1,458,401 head com- 
pared with 1,403,933 in 1930, and 
1,553,874 in 1929. The states are 
Illinois, Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Indiana, and Michigan. From what 
can be gleaned, Colorado will go 
into the winter light, a similar con- 
dition existing east of the Ohio- - 
Indiana line. 

The July to October, both in- 


clusive, movement of feeding lambs 
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from these twelve markets with 


comparisons is indicated below: 


1931 1930 1929 
Iowa ........ 340,005 394,204 493,455 
Illinois _.._ 116,408 126,062 170,801 
Missouri _._ 112,169 94,953 125,135 
Nebraska 598,386 507,620 506,876 
Kansas _.... 153,923 153,011 128,793 
Indiana ____. 80,076 97,112 117,851 
Michigan _ 60,434 30,971 64,960 


These figures, compiled by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture are accurate, and while they 
reveal the volume of only part of 
the movement, it is the major part. 
It is true that the early summer 
movement was light, but the state- 
ment is not calculated to create an 
impression that winter markets will 
be buried in lambs. 

The movement of contract lambs 
in October was heavy. Feeders 
unable to obtain loans negotiated 
with western breeders, securing a 
large number to finish at a stated 
price for the gain, or some other 
mutually satisfactory arrangement. 
One concern placed close to 100,000 
of such lambs in Indiana alone and 
every animal evaded the statisti- 
cians; probably many will move on 
to the shambles without being 
counted as packers have a habit of 
acquiring title in the feed lot. Had 
farmer feeders been in funds they 
would have preferred buying out- 
right at current attractive prices, 
the fascination of the feeding game 
being in the uncertainty of the 
draw, which is eliminated when 
final results are practically prede- 
termined on contract basis. But 
bankers turned down both thumbs 
to applicants, even with thin lambs 
costing around $1200.00 per car in- 
cluding expense to the feed lot. The 
point is that definite determination 
of the number of lambs thus acquir- 
ed by feeders will be essential to 
appraising the volume of the winter 
crop. 

Reflecting consumer demand, 
killers are not ‘anxious for many fat 
lambs; consequently, it is improb- 
able that a substantial premium will 
be paid for finish. Fat and weight 
are both at a discount, gauged by 
intrinsic value. If feeders take their 
cue from this, and they are not to 
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be accused of stupidity, the bulk of 
the winter crop will go to the 
butcher in medium flesh. This does 
not necessarily mean that it will 
show up early as few big lambs 
went out and the heavy purchase on 
country account was made late in 
the season, creating possibility of a 
short November supply, but De- 
cember will develop a free move- 
ment of farm-fed western lambs 
that have been running in corn- 
fields under favorable physical con- 
ditions, making rapid cheap gains 
meanwhile. Money is tight, bankers 
are apprehensive of depositor runs 
and lambs carrying loans will be 
hustled back to market with all pos- 
sible celerity, and, it may be that the 
December to February market will 
be constantly filled, as initial cost 
was low, gains cheap, and killer 
aversion to weight and fat removes 
incentive to carry on. All killers ask 
is “something cheap” that can be 
purveyed without sales resistance 
and consumers will not buy fat in 
their present mood. 

It is possible that winter lamb 






production will disclose the extent 
to which killers have absorbed 
medium-fleshed western lambs 
weighing 68 to 75 pounds during 
the past four months, in which 
event, the feeder will find himself 
in stronger strategic position than 
he has been given credit for. And 
under shortened supply distributive 
trade may be able to muscle prices 
upward. Anything may happen and 
until western “comebacks” emerge 
from cornfields in considerable 
numbers, speculation as to the out- 
come will be futile. Consumers will 
absorb a large tonnage of lamb at 
low prices, but restrict purchases as 
cost is advanced. If the winter crop 
can be marketed evenly, prices will 
be more satisfactory than otherwise, 
but there is danger of an irregular 
movement, keeping prices moving 


up and down sharply. Killers are 
greedy for volume, and in a scrap 
over numbers, will break away from 
such gentlemen’s agreements as may 
be operative during periods of excess 


supply. 








An Economic Study of Range Sheep 


Production 


GUCCESSFUL sheep raising must 

be based on facts. During the past 
ten years stockmen have made many 
requests for economic information. 
Sheepmen everywhere have been in- 
terested in facts concerning costs of 
production, death losses, lamb crops, 
management practices, marketing, 
and returns from the enterprise. Sev- 
eral publications giving such data, 
collected by means of surveys, have 
appeared in the last few years. The 
latest is Arizona Bulletin 134. It 
bears the title given above and was 
written by K. P. Pickrell, of the U. 
S. D. A., and E. B. Stanley, of the 
Arizona Experiment Station. The 
report covers the three year period 
1927 to 1929. 

Sheep raising in Arizona is limited 
to certain areas of the state and yet 





in Arizona 


it represents a great variation in sys- 
tems followed and conditions under 
which it is conducted. Some produc- 
ers have lambs dropped in May and 
sell them in the fall, often as feeders. 
For other outfits, lambing occurs 
from November 1 to December 15. 
By means of green feed these early 
lambs are finished for a spring mar- 
ket. A third group winters on the 
deserts, lambs in February, later 
moves to the summer range and de- 
livers a high percentage of fat lambs 
in late summer. Still a fourth group 
follows a combination of early and 
February lambing. 

Capital investment was found to 
vary a great deal within a group of 
producers following the same system 
as well as between groups. ““Compar- 
ed according to their respective 
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groups, the May lambing outfits had 
the highest capital investment per 
head and the early lambing group 
the lowest . . . The average amount 
invested per head for all outfits was 
$10.95 in sheep, $6.22 in range, 
$2.06 in improvements and 58 cents 
in equipment, showing a respective 
percentage distribution of 55.2 per 
cent, 31.4 per cent, 10.4 per cent 
and 3.0 per cent.” 

Expenses incurred in operating 
varied from year to year. The type 
of production followed influenced 
this greatly; the early lambing out- 
fits having the greatest expense and 
the May lambing the least. The total 
expense included all cash items of 
labor (exclusive of manager’s sal- 
ary), supplies, taxes, leases and per- 
mits, winter pasture, automobile, 
sheep purchases and miscellaneous as 
well as non-cash items of deprecia- 
tion of improvements and equipment 
and decrease in sheep inventory. The 
average total expense per head 


amounted to $10.99 in early lamb- 
ing outfits, $5.91 for those lambing 
in February, and $4.14 for those 
producing May lambs. 

Sales of lambs accounted for a 
much greater percentage of the re- 
ceipts than sales of wool. The three 
years during which this study was 
conducted must be considered at 
least fairly satisfactory from the 


DATA ON ARIZONA 


standpoint of prices received for 
lambs and wool. However, the auth- 
ors report that for each of the three 
years, “at least 36 per cent of the 
outfits studied failed to pay interest 
on the investment and a manager’s 
salary, yet the remaining 64 per cent 
made a sufficient profit above these 
items to make the average net profit 
of 35 cents per head.” 

The income from any enterprise— 
and sheep raising is no exception— 
is most satisfactory when production 
costs are low and prices for the pro- 
ducts are high. There is a limit to 
which costs can be reduced yet there 
seems to be no question now about 
the necessity of reducing costs to this 
limit. Managerial ability receives its 
real test here. The inefficient under 
good price conditions are the first to 
be forced out under decreased prices. 

The authors present few conclu- 
sions in the bulletin. It is, however, 
evident that much difference must 
exist in the ability of managers and 
it would appear that in general Ari- 
zona flock masters who can follow 
early lambing practices have a much 
better chance of success on the aver- 
age than those who must have their 
lambs dropped in February or in 
May. ; 
A summary of part of the impor- 
tant data in this bulletin follows. The 
cost figures are all on an average per 


head basis. 
SHEEP PRODUCTION 








Type of Production—Lambing Date Early 


February Combination May Average 





Capital Investment 
Sheep - 
Range —- 
Improvements __. 
Equipment 

Expenses: Total maintenance and 
operation 

Receipts 

Net Income (1) 

Lamb per cent (2) 

Lamb death loss—per cent 

Value per lamb sold or replaced 

% Total receipts from lambs 

Fleece weight (Ibs.) ..____ 

Value of wool per head 

% Total receipts from wool (3) —- 


$12.14 
1.76 
0.42 
0.62 














10.99 
13.40 
0.92 














$10.36 
4.80 


$10.98 
9.36 
1.25 
0.65 


$10.40 
8.24 
5.93 
0.43 


$10.95 
6.22 
2.06 
0.58 


6.57 
9.70 


4.14 6.82 














31.1 





Above manager’s salary @ 51 cents per head and 8% interest on investment. 
Number of ewes compared to number of lambs marked. 
Miscellaneous items make up difference between per cent income from lambs and 


wool and 100 per cent. 


W. G. Kammlade. 
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Publications of Interest to 
Sheepmen 


Montana Experiment Station 
Bulletin 249 


Feeding Low-Priced Wheat to 
Lambs: A Report of an Economic 
Study of Livestock Feeding in Rela- 
tion to Low-Priced Wheat in Mon- 
tana, by M. H. Saunderson, assistant 
agricultural economist, and Louis 
Vinke, animal husbandman. Publish- 
ed July, 1931. 

The information contained in this 
report is summarized as follows: 

A ration of wheat, alfalfa hay, and wet 
beet pulp gave good results in fattening 
lambs in the beet sections of Montana dur- 
ing 1930-31, and returned fair profits 
above feed and other costs on the basis of 
prevailing prices. 

The experience of some of these feeders 
indicates that a comparatively long period 
is required to finish lambs on wheat and 
alfalfa, and that the lambs must be full- 
fed grain in order to fatten them. The 
feeding of a heavy alfalfa ration without 
increasing the grain causes the lambs to 
grow rather than fatten. Under certain 
conditions and for a feeding period of 70 
to 80 days, this may be a profitable way to 
market cheap alfalfa hay by selling the 
lambs as feeders, provided they do not get 
too heavy. 

Barley was combined with wheat by a 
number of operators and this mixture was 
rated as easier to handle than wheat alone. 

No definite evidence is shown in the 
records that wheat causes a higher feeding 
death loss than other grains. The experi- 
ence of these feeders suggests that the same 
care must be used in starting lambs on 
wheat as on any other grain feed. The 
death loss ranged from 2 to 3 per cent. 

The practice of most of the operators 
studied was to make use of beet tops and 
grain and hay stubble, by pasturing the 
lambs from three to five weeks before put- 
ting them into the feed lots. 

The use of efficient equipment adapted 
to lamb feeding reduces the labor cost of 
feeding and lessens the death loss. 

The Montana Experiment Station plans 
to continue the study of typical lamb feed- 
ers over a period of years. The foregoing 
suggestions no doubt will be supplemented 
and modified by future experiments. 

Copies of this Bulletin (249) may 
be obtained from the Montana Experi- 
ment Station, Bozeman, Montana. 


Colorado Experiment Station 
Bulletin 76 
Feedlot Fattening Rations for 
Lambs: Report of 1931 Test and Sum- 


mary of 1930 and 1931 Results, by 
Geo. E. Morton, E. J. Maynard, and 
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B. W. Fairbanks. Published Septem- 
ber, 1931. 

A summary of the two tests cov- 
ered in the Colorado study includes 


tha following statements: 

Each ton of shelled corn, when fed with 
alfalfa hay and compared with a whole-bar- 
ley-alfalfa-hay ration, replaced 1982.07 
pounds of barley and 282.99 pounds of 
alfalfa hay. At the prices which usually 
prevail for shelled corn and whole barley, 
the whole barley is a satisfactory and eco- 
nomical feed for Colorado lamb feeders. 
Barley produces a better finished lamb when 
fed with wet beet pulp. 

With whole barley at $22.50 per ton and 
alfalfa hay at $11.25 per ton (average 
prices for the two feeding tests), cull po- 
tatoes showed a feed replacement value of 
$4.56 per ton. Low-grade cull potatoes 
were the only ones available for the first 
test while high-grade cull potatoes were ob- 
tained for the second test. Cull potatoes 
make a satisfactory supplement to the 
barley-alfalfa ration, but their value per ton 
must be figured from their feed replace- 
ment value before purchase is made. 

Cull-potato-and corn fodder silage, when 
compared with cull potatoes and wet beet 
pulp as a supplement to whole barley and 
alfalfa, produced the smallest gain but the 
second cheapest cost of gain. With whole 
barley at $22.50 per ton and alfalfa hay 
at $11.25 per ton, cull-potato-and-corn- 
fodder silage, consisting of 82 per cent cull 
potatoes and 18 per cent dry cornfodder, 
had a feeding value of $6.21 per ton, when 
added to the basal ration of whole barley 
and alfalfa hay. 

Wet beet pulp, fed with whole barley 
and alfalfa hay, produced the fattest lambs 
at the lowest feed cost per 100 pounds of 
gain of all the lots in the experiment. The 
wet beet pulp, costing $2.10 per ton de- 
livered to the lambs, showed a feed replace- 
ment value of $3.22 per ton. 

When alfalfa hay is fed “‘at will,” well- 
balanced rations for fattening lambs are pos- 
sible without the addition of a nitrogenous 
concentrate. The addition of a nitrogen- 
ous concentrate will prove profitable, how- 
ever, when the values of the feeds which it 
replaces exceed the cost of the nitrogenous 
concentrate. The value of cottonseed meal, 
when added to a given ration, is to be com- 
puted from its feed replacement value. 

The fattening value of the various kinds 
of molasses is an interesting and timely 
problem. The final discard (barium pro- 
cess) beet molasses showed the highest 
feeding value, followed in order by Steffens 
discard, cane molasses and “foreign” (or- 
iginal discard) beet molasses. The relative 
feed replacement values per ton indicated 
in the feeding tests are as follows: Final 
discard (barium process) beet molasses, 
$23.74; Steffens discard beet molasses, 
$14.32; cane molasses, $11.46; and ‘“‘for- 
eign” (original discard) beet molasses, 
$11.34. It should be stated that the final 
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discard beet molasses had the highest feed 
replacement value in both tests, but results 
on the other three molasses feeds have not 
checked absolutely. The computations have 
been made on market weights and the in- 
consistencies in shrinkage probably explain 
why the two tests do not check. When 
feed replacement values are compared on 
feed yard gains, the two years’ work check- 
ed except in one point. 

It is concluded that the four molasses 
feeds can be ranked according to feeding 
value in the following order: Final discard 
(barium process) beet molasses, Steffens 
discard beet molasses, “foreign” (original 
discard) beet molasses and cane molasses. 


Copies of this, Bulletin (No 76) may 
be obtained from the Colorado Experi- 
ment Station, Fort Collins, Colorado. 


Idaho Agricultural Extension 
Circular No. 39 


Wintering Range Stock by E. F. 
Rinehart, field animal husbandman, 
University of Idaho Extension Divi- 
sion. Published September, 1931. 

The bulletin states that ‘“‘the material in 
this circular is presented as a solution of 
the immediate problem of wintering Idaho’s 
range cattle and sheep. It is not a tech- 
nical bulletin, nor a complete treatise on 
feeding. It is prepared and published at 
the request of the Idaho state and district 
livestock associations, individual stockmen 
and bankers. While of greatest value in 
a dry season, in many sections the suggested 
rations are of value every year.” 

Copies of this circular (No. 39) may 
be secured from the University of 
Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 





500 Western Browse Plants 
Described by Forage Expert 


"TH economic value, distribution, 

and requirements of more than 
500 of the more important browse 
plants on western range lands are 
described in a new booklet just pub- 
lished by the Forest Service, United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

The handbook will be useful to 
stockmen, as well as to range ad- 
ministrators and scientists engaged 
in range research, says the Forest 
Service. Familiarity with range vege- 
tation is essential to effective range 
management. In determining the 
class of livestock to which a range 
is best suited, how many head the 
range will carry, through what sea- 
sons it can be grazed, and how to 


detect the signs of overgrazing or 
danger of range livestock poisoning, 
the first thing to be considered is the 
range vegetation, what plants are 
present, the quality and quantity of 
forage which they represent, and the 
effect that grazing will have upon 
them. Much of this information, 
heretofore practically unavailable to 
stockmen appears in this new publi- 
cation by William A. Dayton, plant 
ecologist in charge of range forage 
investigations in the Forest Service. 
The United States Department of 
Agriculture at Washington, D. C., 
will send the booklet, Important 
Western Browse Plants, Miscel- 
laneous Publication 101-M, on re- 
quest, as long as the supply lasts. 





Use of Lamb and Mutton 
by the Union Pacific 


E following letter recently was 
written by the superintendent 
of dining cars and hotels of the 
Union Pacific System in reply to 
an inquiry and comment as to the 
use of lamb by that railroad: 


Secretary, National Wool Growers 
Association 
Dear Sir: 

Your letter of October 16th came to my 
attention after my absence from the city 
for a few days. 

Regarding the carrying and featuring of 
lamb on our diners, all of our cars carry 
a variety of lamb cuts and stewards are 
instructed to regularly feature lamb on 
their typewritten special slips, this in addi- 
tion to the listing on our standard printed 


bills of fare. 


There has been no change in our program 
in featuring lamb in our dining car service 
and absence of lamb items on our special 
menus on your recent trip over our line is 
an exception to our established practice 
and the matter will be reviewed with our 
stewards for necessary correction. 

While our business at this time is light, 
we are issuing on an average of 2500 pound 
of lamb each week to our dining cars; this 
in addition to mutton consumed in ou: 
hotel, restaurant and boarding camp service 


Yours sincerely, 


H. A. Hansen, Superintendent 
Union Pacific Dining Car 
and Hotel Department. 
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The Lamb Markets in 


Chicago 


A bree times during October, fat 

lambs jumped 50 to 75 cents per 
hundredweight, and on one occasion 
as much as $1, showing that the 
thing is possible. Otherwise, it was 
a drab market at the lowest levels 
since “away back when.” 


Killers acquired thousands of 
lambs at $5.00 to $6.00 per hun- 
dredweight, and at intervals’ had 
their peg in the $5.75 hole for any- 
thing, only shippers and _ city 
butchers paying $6.00 or better. 
The top on several occasions stopped 
at that figure. At the prices demand 
was broad and no difficulty was ex- 
perienced in clearing the product. 
Packers killed thousands of fleshy 
lambs carrying slightly more weight 
than feeders courted at $5.00 to 
$5.50 per hundredweight. On one 
occasion, October 17, the top 
reached $7.90, but that bloom was 
soon brushed away, dropping to 
$7.00 on the next session, thence 
making an abrupt descent to $6.00 
early in the last week, from which 
it reacted to $6.50. The last week 
uncovered the low spot of the sea- 
son when packers refused to pay 
over $5.75 and city butchers cream- 
ed the crop at $6.00. For three 
successive days, the market held in 
that rut, when a short one-day run 
stimulated competition, advancing 
prices 50 to 75 cents. 

An outstanding feature for which 
there is scant, if any precedent, was 
a parity basis for shorn and wooled 
lambs, due to low offal values, pelt 
credits dropping to 90 cents, with 
the rest of the by-products worth 
practically nothing. Shorn lambs 
carrying superior finish were worth 
as much on the meat rail as wooled 
goods, selling at $6.00 to $6.25 in 
Omaha and on the last day of the 
month at $6.50 in Chicago, weight, 
82 pounds—the actual top for the 
week on both kinds. Another fea- 
ture of the October run was a pro- 
cession of choice lambs from the 


western slope of Colorado that were 
consistent market toppers. They 
sold at $6.10 to $6.40, and repre- 
sented the last of the season’s run of 
fat grass westerns. A further factor 
was the demand for medium-fleshed 
western lambs at prices 50 to 75 
cents under top prices. One of the 
big houses made a specialty of 
handling that grade of product, re- 
flecting consumer demand for meat 
with no surplus fat to throw into 
the bone barrel. For three months 
packers handled that type of lambs, 
most of which would have gone to 
feeders had demand from that 
quarter not been restricted by in- 
ability to secure purchase loans. 
Condition ran down toward the end 
of October, two-thirds of the pack- 
er purchase at that stage comprising 
the class of lambs selling at $5.00 to 
$5.50. 

During the week of October 10, 
the top was $7.00, a spread of $5.00 
to $6.75 taking the bulk of fat 
lambs. The week ending October 
17 developed a flurry, on a short 
run. A one-day top at $7.90 
registered the climax, but the next 
day $7.00 was out on the limb, 
$6.80 the next, and $6.25 the next, 
bulk of lambs selling within a range 
of $5.50 to $7.00 during the entire 
week. During the week ending 
October 23, the top was $6.85, the 
bulk selling at $5.50 to $6.25, low 
level for the season being uncovered 
the final week when $6.00 was the 
top, although at the close, $6.60 was 
paid. Final prices were 50 to 75 
cents above the extreme low point, 
with the bulk selling at a spread of 
$5.00 to $6.25 that week. 

The only encouraging feature was 
prompt response to every short run, 
indicating a free movement of prod- 
uct into distributive channels. 

Feeding lambs gradually declined, 
without a healthy reaction. The 
first week $6.25 was the top, the 
bulk selling at $5.00 to $5.40; the 
second week, $4.75 to $5.65 took 
the bulk in sympathy with the spurt 


October 


in fat stock; the third week it was 
a $4.50 to $5.25 trade; and on the 
final week, under a heavy run, a 
long string of whitefaces went to 
the country at $4.50 to $4.75, only 
black faces crossed $5.00, with a 
$5.10 top, and thin, lightweight 
Montanas went out at $4.00 and 
even less. 

Fat sheep trade varied little, a few 
ewes going at $3.55, with the bulk 
at $1.50 to $2.75 all through the 
month. A handful of breeding ewes 
went to the country at a range of 
$3.00 to $4.25. 

Dressed trade blew hot and cold, 
but considered from all angles, was 
healthy, little talk of resorting to 
the freezer to get a clearance being 
heard. The fact that every short 
run of live lambs caused prices to 
spurt indicated an active market, 
especially in the case of medium and 
common grades, showing economy 
by meat buyers. Compared with 
the corresponding period of 1930, 
dressed price disparity has been in 
line with the drop in live lambs. 
All weight carcasses sold at a range 
of $9.00 to $16.00 per hundred- 
weight for the bulk, against $13.00 
to $22.00 a year ago. Mutton car- 
casses realized $4.00 to $9.00 per 
hundredweight, against $6.00 to 
$10.00 in 1930. As a rule medium 
and low grade carcasses were easiest 
to move. Choice carcasses sold up 
to $18.00 in Chicago, $19.00 in 
New York, a free trade being done 
in cull carcasses around $8.00. The 
swing in dressed prices, wholesale, in 
any week did not exceed $1.00 per 
hundredweight. Overweight was at 
a discount, while the spread between 
medium and choice carcasses was 
probably the narrowest in trade 
history, with common and choice 
handyweights selling at $11.50 and 
$16.50 respectively. A notable fea- 
ture of the dressed market was that 
efforts to mark wholesale prices up 
$1.00 per hundredweight invariably 
curtailed the movement into dealers’ 
hands. Legs were always the most 
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popular cut, indicating consumer 
aversion to fat. Slaughter and con- 
sequently meat supply was swelled 
by heavy packer handling of 70 to 
75 pound fair-fleshed western lambs. 


Native lambs did not report to 
the butcher in anticipated volume, 
probably because it was a month of 
open weather. Lambs were condi- 
tioning and farmer growers were 
disposed to wait until fat westerns 
were out of the way. Condition and 
quality of the upper crust of native 
supply was excellent, but the run of 
farm product carried the usual 
number of bucks, despite rigid price 
penalization of $1.00 per hundred- 
weight. Many growers accepted 
this cut in preference to trimming, 
relying on added weight to nullify 
the discrimination. The native run 
carried a conspicuous cull delega- 
tion, which sold at $3.50 to $4.50, 
and killers considered it worth the 
money. 

All through the month, the fat 
lamb market was erratic and unde- 
pendable, but low grade stock held 
the best end of the stick, buyers 
“picking on the good ones,” when- 
ever a break developed. Whenever 
eastern demand played a return en- 
gagement prices picked up, suggest- 
ing that when natives in eastern ter- 
ritory are out of the way, fed 
westerns will act better as packers 
will be under the necessity of buying 
their full quota for slaughter at 
eastern packing points at Chicago 
and other western markets. Keeping 
track of the current supply of 
native lambs is impossible as they go 
to so many minor points for conver- 
sion, many evading federal slaughter 
inspection. Three markets, St. 
Paul, Fargo, North Dakota, and 
Detroit, Michigan, show substan- 
tial gains in receipts and slaughter, 
due in a large measure to increased 
local production, although St. Paul 
has been getting a lot of Montana 
lambs that found a refuge from the 
drouth in the Red River Valley. 
Detroit has passed Buffalo in point 
of volume as a sheep market, getting 
thousands of native Ohio and 
Michigan lambs that travel by 
truck. The Fargo increase is largely 





the result of expanding farm pro- 
duction in that section of the spring 
wheat belt. Armour kills to full 
capacity there and forwards the 
balance to Chicago for slaughter. 
Jersey City, although still a. recep- 
tacle for considerable numbers of 
native lambs from the Appalachian 
and tidewater sections has ceased to 
be a major receipt point and no 
longer disturbs prices with excessive 
supplies. 


Spreads between feeding and fat 
lambs narrowed in October and 
were the closest of the season, the 
country taking thousands of thin 
lambs at a discount of only $1 under 
feeders. Had feeder purchase money 
been available, it is probable that 
feeders and fat lambs would have 
sold close to a parity as the country 
would have taken many fair-fleshed 
lambs that went direct to slaughter, 
weighing 70 to 75 pounds. A feeder 
outlet for these would have reduced 
current slaughter substantially, de- 
prived killers of a heavy tonnage of 
medium grade lamb and concen- 
trated competition on the better 
grades, which did not get what they 
were intrinsically worth compared 
with middle grades. Lambs that went 
to city butchers at $6.00 to $6.50 
were worth $1.50 more than the 
$5.25 to $5.50 kinds packers bought 
so freely and on which feeder de- 
flection largely eliminated competi- 
tion. However, these lambs are out 
of the way and the extent to which 
packers killed them will reduce win- 
ter supply of meat that much. How 
much western growers were penal- 
ized by inability to get feeder pur- 
chase money must be left to conjec- 
ture, consensus of trade opinion 
being that it was not less than $1 
per hundredweight. As it was, con- 
sumers got a large volume of cheap 
meat, and killers moved a heavy ton- 
nage of product at prices that did 
not necessitate using red ink in the 
final accounting process. 

Condition of the entire crop of 
western lambs this season has been 
deficient, due to drouth. The bulk 
of the Montana gathering was in 
thin flesh. The best lambs came 


from the “‘western slope” in Colo- 
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rado. As a result, net sale proceeds 
have been small, but in this respect 
the sheepman fared no worse than 
his fellow producer the cattleman 
who has also been hit hard by drouth 
and inability by farmers to finance 


feeder purchases. 
J. E. Poole. 


Omaha 


MAHA was host to the heaviest 

run of sheep and lambs for any 
corresponding period since 1923 
during October. In all, 373,000 
showed up, which was only 44,000 
behind the September total. Com- 
pared to October, 1930, it repre- 
sented an increase of 8,000. 

The month brought forth plenty 
of rough sailing for both range 
grower and nearby feeder. It is not 
unusual for the market to develop 
some irregularity during October, 
but this year the price trend was 
considerably more erratic than 
usual. 

Sharply lower trends the fore 
part of each week, followed by a 
varying degree of recovery towards 
the close, were the rule. On three of 
the four Mondays the fat lamb 
market ruled anywhere from 25 to 
50 cents lower. In three out of the 
four weeks, the market had recov- 
ered partially by Friday. For the 
month as a whole, wooled lambs 
showed a net loss of 25@S50 cents 
and clipped lambs a little more than 
that. 

Flooded dressed markets were 
blamed chiefly for the breaks that 
carried the general price level to the 
lowest in more than two decades. 
The record for total weekly packer 
purchases was twice broken, reach- 
ing over 350,000 head the second 
time. 

Top prices ranged xnywhere from 
$7.00, as the month opened, clear 
on down to $5.25 on the 27th. Be- 
tween that date and the 3lst, top 
on fed lambs had shot back up to 
$6.25. 

Late in the period the few range 
lambs that came carried practically 
no choice killers and they sold main- 
ly between $5.00 and $6.00. The 
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month’s top on westerns to packers 
was $6.65. Between the Ist and 
15th fed lambs sold all the way from 
$5.50 up to $6.75. 

Quite a few shorn lambs were re- 
ceived, selling at $5.75@6.60. Dur- 
ing the last half of October wooled 
lambs were outselling clippers by 
10@25 cents for the first time in 
several months. 

Westerns were plentiful the first 
half but the range run declined 
gradually thereafter, when there was 
a corresponding increase in the pro- 
portion of fed wooled and shorn 
offerings. 

South Dakota sent in almost four 
times as many lambs as in October, 
1930. That state and Wyoming 
supplied well over half the total re- 
ceipts here. All range states, except 
North and South Dakota, showed 
lighter marketings compared to a 
year ago but that decrease was more 
than made up for by increases in 
receipts from the Dakotas, Colo- 
rado, and Nebraska. 

Volume of feeder business held 
up well. Total shipments for 
October numbered 184,049 head, or 
only about 2,000 short of the same 
period a year ago and 36,000 behind 
September. Nebraska again took 
the majority but distribution was 
wider than usual, lambs being ship- 
ped into all of the corn belt as well 
as a number of eastern states. 

Lambs averaged lighter than 
usual. Anything good to weigh 
above 65 pounds was rare. Many 
feeders went out at 55 to 60 pounds 
and thousands of lambs averaging 50 
pounds and below were included in 
offerings. On the latter, especially 
where they were at all plain or 
wrinkly, demand was even narrower 
than usual. They proved extremely 
hard to move and, in order to 
accomplish that at all, sellers had to 
accept sharp discounts from top 
grades and those carrying more 
weight. 

The price trend was lower dur- 
ing the month. Losses of 50@75 
cents were recorded on the better 
kinds of feeders, while underweight 
and medium grades slipped back 
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FOR FLY BLOW 


USE 





Excellent for 


PREVENTING TEXAS 
SCREW WORMS 
FOR BARBED WIRE CUTS 
SHEAR CUTS 
DOG BITES AND 
AFTER DEHORNING 


Seld By 
American Turpentine & Tar Co., Ltd. 
New Orleans, La. 


California Wool Growers Association 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Salt Lake Stamp Co. Concho Drug Co. 
Salt Lake City, Utah San Angelo, Texas 


Del Rio Wool & Mohair Co. 
Del Rio, Texas 


Smith Drug Co. 
Ozona, Texas 


Arizona Wool Growers Assn. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 














The Crocodile Wrench will be sent to 
anyone sending in one new subscription to 
the National Wool Grower. 
$1.50 a year. 


The price is 
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Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your saddle 
by getting manufacturer’s prices. 
- Send for our FREE illustrated 
catalog. » 


THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 





1651 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 











WORM 
CAPSULES 


Sheep and Goats are effectively 
treated for the ordinarystomach worms and 
also Ostertagia Ostertagi with Nema Worm 
Capsuleswithoutinjurytotheanimals.When 
animals run on infested ground Nema may 
be given at frequent intervals without ill 
effects. This fact has been proven by State 
Agriculture Experiment Stations and our 
own Research Department many times. 
Nema Capsules are safe, easy to give, effec- 
tive and low in cost. Read our bulletins. 





A series of 2 helpful worm 
bulletins will be sent you free. 


Write for your copies today! 


FLUKOIDS 
tid sheep and goats of Liver Flukes. 
Dependable, a Parke-Davis Product. 
Write for Free Bulletin No.670 on the his- 
tory of liver fluke and how to destroy it. 


Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 
For free bulletins address 
Animal Industry Dept., Desk N-13-Y 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Detroit, Michigan 
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Harry B. Black Sheep Commission Co. 


SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


Exclusive Dealers of Sheep and Lambs 


SEND US YOUR NEXT CONSIGNMENT 


OUR RECORD 
26 Years Selling Sheep at St. Joseph, Missouri 
37 Years Actual Experience in Sheep Business 


A Member of the Live Stock Exchange And Bonded for Your Protection. 
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WELL EQUIPPED TO HANDLE THE SHEEP TRADE AT 
THREE LARGE PUBLIC MARKETS 


Tagg Bros. & Rosenbaum 


UNION STOCK YARDS, OMAHA 


M. COLEY WILKERSON - - Sheep Salesman 
BILL RANDALL - - - - Sheep Salesman 
W. B. TAGG, Manager 


ROSENBAUM BROS. & CO. 











U. S. Yards, Chicago, Tl. Stock Yards, Sioux City, Ia. 

JAMES McCAULEY {oe FRANK RANDALL 

JACK KING Salesmen Sheep Salesman 
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SALT LAKE _ | A Better Camp for Your Money 















Trail 












Tongues Bed 
Bows, Springs 
Slats and 
and Mattress 
Covers Ete. 
T R rE DeLux anu famous for 
5 8 R E . E N T 5 . Standard Camps Forty-seven Years 


S A L 7 oe ae oe ie ee nll 
Rh MR SB! OTTO 0. OBLAD 

os cw New Location Phone Wasatch 2412 

132-136 East 5th South Salt Lake City, Ut. 
Can ship to any point on railroad 














THE BEST IDENTIFICATION 
MARK KNOWN R 


Torn OS DSN 
Bid ALWUZ-ON <7 Fe TAGS 





TAGS 














> SAMPLES FREE “nnd Om OS “aches” Compeun oman —— ™ 
T LAKE STAMP C 
INTERMOUNTAIN STAMP WORKS, |SALTLAKE'STAMP CO, 





Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 


North Salt Lake, Utah 


The First Intermountain Live Stock Market and Gateway 
to Eastern or Coast Markets. 


Communicate with 


Utah-Idaho Live Stock Commission Co. 
North Salt Lake, Utah, when you are in market to buy or sell. 


J. H. MANDERFIELD, General Manager 
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levels. 

Only a few traders are able to 
remember when feeding lambs have 
sold as low as they did in October. 
The month’s extreme top was $5.40. 
In the first half the bulk sold at 
$4.50@5.25 but after that thou- 
sands of good lambs had to go out 
at $4.25@4.50, while other kinds 
sold anywhere from $3.00@4.00 
and some of the commonest under- 
weights dropped down near the 
$2.00 mark. 

Fat ewes scored further upturns 
of 25@S50 cents, reaching a $2.00@ 
2.50 basis, with a top of $2.60. 
Culls and common grades failed to 
share the improvement and con- 
tinued to sell mainly at $1.25 down 
to 50 cents and less. With prices 
still too low to warrant the range 
man’s shipping aged stock, the mar- 
ket on breeding ewes remained a 
hit-and-miss affair. Good ewes 
were bought at $2.00@3.50 and it 
usually took a yearling to beat the 
latter price. 

Fat yearlings followed the trend 
noted in lambs, with sales at $4.00@ 
§.25 during the month. 


K. H. Kittoe. 


St. Joseph 


GHEEP receipts for the month of 
October were approximately 
123,700 compared with 113,429 the 
same month a year ago. Of the 
month’s total 90,186 were from 
western states, and the balance from 
the four native states of Missouri, 
Iowa, Nebraska and Kansas. 
Western shipments ran strongly 
to feeders and medium killing 
lambs, choice killers being scarce at 
all times. Sorts were heavy and 
many loads sold straight to feeder 
buyers. The market for fat lambs 
closes around 50 cents lower for the 
month, with feeders 25@50 cents 
off. The high point of the month 
on fat western lambs was the 15th, 
when $6.85 was paid, natives reached 
$6.50 and fed clips sold at the same 
figure. The low top of the month 
was $5.50, and the end of the month 
the top was $6.10 on westerns, $6.00 
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on natives and clips. There was a 
good demand for feeders through- 
out the month, sales the first 
twenty days being largely at $5.00@ 
$5.25, and the closing bulk at $4.50 
@4.75. 

Aged sheep were scarce during the 
month and were mainly in small lots. 
On the close best fat ewes sold 
$2.00@2.50, with canners down to 
50 cents per hundredweight. 

Yearlings sold at $4.00@4.50 and 
old wethers $3.00@3.50. 


H. H. Madden. 
Kansas City 


|_AMB prices fluctuated within a 

$1.25 range and closed last 
month with a 65-cent decline com- 
pared with September. On the close 
best lambs were quotable at $6.25 
and on the last day of September 
they brought $6.90. The high point 
of the month came October 1, when 
$7 was paid. In the next seven days 
the market broke $1 to a $6 top 
where it held for four days and then 
rallied 85 cents to uncover a top of 
$6.85 on the 15th. Another down- 
ward price movement developed 
that carried the price level to the 
lowest position of the year on the 
27th, when the top did not go above 
$5.75 and bulk of lambs sold at 
$5.50. In the closing days of the 
month there was a 50-cent rally and 
final top rested at $6.25. In the 
average October prices were the 
lowest of the year and back to the 
low point of 1911. However, at no 
time was there any congestion on the 
market. Low prices seemed to re- 
generate demand and keep the sup- 
ply moving into packer and feeder 
positions without delays. 

Fat lambs made up a compar- 
atively small per cent of the total 
movement and feeder lambs carried 
an increased percentage over pre- 
ceding months. This condition, 
however, had been anticipated and 
country demand was awaiting the 
arrivals. Packers did not get normal 
supplies of lambs during the month 
because of the large per cent of 
feeders in the run. 


The movement of fat range 
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Amazing WINCHESTER Bargain 


A once in a lifetime oppor- $ 95 
tunity to buy for way less — 


than wholesale the latest Model Winchester 

55 light-weight takedown half-magazine repeater with nickel steel 
tapered 24-inch bbls. and shotgun butt. 25/35 and .32 W/S. only. 
Brand new and shipped in original Winchester factory boxes.................... $24.95 
Lyman tang peep-sight attached $4.00 additional. Leather and canvas take- 
down cases $1.50. Limited stock. Order yours today. We ship C.O.D. examin- 
ation $5.00 M.O. For cash in full we pack jointed rod free. 


BAKER & KIMBALL, Ine. 380 South St., Boston, Mass. 
















On the SANTA FE Railroad; at MORRIS, KANSAS 
These Yards are located ten miles west of Kansas City Stock Yards. 
Shippers also have the privilege of the ST. JOSEPH MARKET without additional 
freight charges. Stock loaded 11:00 p.m. arrives St. Joe yards at7 a.m. next morning. 
Have Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your freight bills and contract. 


Avoid a big Shrinkage loss by filling your stock at Morris Feed Yards. 
A Trial Shipment Will Convince You! 
Capacity 45,000 Sheep—125 Cars Cattle. 
MORRIS FEED YARDS 


Office: 920 Live Stock Exchange Kansas City, Missouri 



























































Every Farm Needs 
Telephone Service 


The modern farmer regards his telephone 
as a convenience, a comfort, a protection and 
an instrument that helps him to make a profit | 





from his business. 


A telephone call often secures better prices 
and the added profit pays for the call many 
times over. | 








THE MOUNTAIN STATES 
TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO. 
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I. D. BODINE 
Walnut 1978 


R. L. CLARK 
Walnut 0580 


BODINE 


contentious 


CLARK 


Live Stock Commission 
Company 


North Portland, Oregon 


Office Phone: University 1661 

















HOME COMFORT CAMP 
The Gold Medal Winner 
Herdwood framed. Stormpreof. 








we FRED MUELLER 


K seeete s 


by ordering your 
or harness direct 


Over 40 years’ experience back of every saddle 
we sell, yenieh assures the buyer of getting 
the greatest value for his money. Wew low 
prices now in effect. 
BOOTS, HATS, CHAPS, ETC. 

Write for Our Big Free Catalog 

The FRED MUELLER 

Saddle & Harness Co. 
429 Mueller Bidg., Denver, Colo. 





“Wish it With Wool” 
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lambs is over. There is still a fairly 
liberal supply of feeding lambs to 
be moved to feed lots or into a 
feeding position, but the range season 
is over and killers now are looking 
forward to the beginning of the fed 
season. On the basis of final trade 
for the month best fat lambs are 
quotable at $6 to $6.25; medium to 
good, $5.50 to $6; plain to fair, $5 
to $5.50. Some short-fed lambs 
have shown up and they sold at 
about the same price range as fat 
range lambs. 

Fat sheep made up only a small 
per cent of the month’s supply of 
ovine stock. They closed the month 
50 cents higher with old fat ewes at 
$1.75 to $2.25, and yearlings at $4 
to $5. The few bunches of aged 
wethers scattered throughout the 
period brought $2.25 to $3.25. Had 
prices been higher the supply of 
mature sheep would have been larger 
but old ewes did not return a suf- 
ficient net to pay to ship them. 

The movement of stockers and 
feeders continued in large volume 
with prices holding about the same 
range as in the preceding month, but 
making a lower average. The bulk of 
good feeding lambs brought $4.75 
to $5 with $5.35 to $5.50, extreme 
tops, and plain kinds at $4 to $4.50. 
The corn belt area was the largest 
buyer. More lambs will be fed this 
coming season than last winter. 
The heaviest increase is in states bor- 
dering the Mississippi River and in 
Kansas. Colorado and Nebraska will 
show a sharp decrease. Lambs fed in 
the corn belt are beginning to move 
to market and by early December 
the runs will be heavy. It looks like 
a major part of the crop will have 
been marketed by the middle of 
February. If Colorado follows a 
policy of feeding for the late sea- 
son it will probably find the bare 
spot in the supply situation. 

October sheep receipts at Kansas 
City were 197,058 compared with 
240,478 in the same month last year, 
a decrease of 43,420. In the ten 
months this year receipts were 1,- 
944,648, or 139,183 more than in 
the same period last year. 


C. M. Pipkin. 


Denver 


GHEEP receipts at Denver during 

the month of October, just 
ended, were over 50 per cent larger 
than for the same month last year. 
Prices of sheep and lambs have held 
up remarkably well in view of the 
large supplies received at all points. 
Denver had a supply of 669,655 
head during October this year, com- 
pared to 427,613 head a year ago. 
This heavy supply was taken-readily 
from day to day and there were sold 
and weighed over the scales on this 
market during the month 482,615 
sheep and lambs, being the largest 
number sold and weighed at any 
market during the month. Of this 
number, packers purchased over 
213,000 head, while feeder buyers 
and order buyers took the balance. 
Since September 1, a total of 824,- 
098 head of sheep and lambs have 
sold here. 

Both fat and feeding lambs were 
around 50 cents lower at the close 
of the month than at the opening. 
Ewes show some advance, as com- 
pared to a month ago. 


Prices at Denver were more than 
in line with other markets during 
the month. Frequently lambs sold 
higher at Denver than at Missouri 
River points and almost equal to the 
best prices at Chicago. When 
freight, shrink and other forward- 
ing expenses are considered, finishers 
are finding that they do well by sell- 
ing at Denver. 

Best fat lambs were selling on the 
Denver market early in October at 
$6.75. There was a slight advance 
early in the month until tops sold 
here on October 15 at $7.15. Since 
that time, prices have declined some- 
what and on the closing session, best 
lambs went over the scales at $6.20. 


Feeding lambs sold early in the 
month at $5 to $5.50, while the 
same grades were going 30 days later 
at around $4.50 to $5. The demand 
for feeder lambs has been strong on 
this market and large numbers have 
been sent to the country daily. 

Ewes found a ready outlet from 
day to day and prices are higher 
than a month ago, despite the de- 
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cline on lambs. Good ewes were 
selling here from $1 to $1.50 a hun- 
dredweight early in the month, 
whereas the same grades were bring- 
ing around $1.25 to $2.25 at the 
close. 

Receipts at Denver on many days 
of the month were larger than those 
at any other market in the country. 

A good many lambs are going into 
feed lots in northern Colorado and 
indications now are that the number 
of lambs fed there this fall and 
winter will be considerably larger 
than at first estimated. Some place 
the number at around 1,000,000 
head in the so-called northern area, 
which takes in Larimer, Weld and 
Morgan counties. 

W.N. Fulton. 





Good Outlook for Feeders 
R. C. M. PIPKIN, Kansas City 


market correspondent, writes: 
“Low prices have been an import- 
ant factor in restoring dressed 
lamb to consuming channels. Per 
capita use of dressed lamb and mut- 
ton for the twelve months of 1931 
will probably be the largest in the 
past twenty years. It is the general 
opinion that business conditions are 
on the upgrade. Even the most 
pessimistic concede that they have 
already improved to some extent. 
However, it is hard to erase skepti- 
cism that has been established by the 
many losses incurred in recent 
months. The important thing is that 
the rank and file of people acknow- 
ledge the situation and are willing to 
go ahead with conservative con- 
structive policies. The American 
people, confronted by necessity, 
function materially better than 
when things move along favorable 
lines. We made a sorry showing 
during our wave of prosperity but 
the collapse came before our moral 
fiber and courage had been material- 
ly impaired and now the tide is 
turning and we have all the essen- 
tials for restoration. We have learned 
another valuable lesson and in the 
long run will profit by it. 
“Generally conditions are favorable 
for the coming season. Thin lambs 
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have been laid in at low prices and 
feed is cheap. Most feeder lambs 
have gone into feed lots at light 
weights and consequently feeders 
have the opportunity for developing 
weight. In the first half of Novem- 
ber a good many short-fed lambs 
will be marketed and because they 
will probably be short of finish their 
margin over first cost will be small. 
If feeders this winter make a fairly 
good profit producers can expect a 
better price level for feeding lambs 
next year. The past two seasons fed 
lambs have not returned a profit and 
for the general good of the whole 
sheep industry it is essential that the 
feeding side comes through with a 
profit this winter.” 





Forest Fires 


[t is to be hoped that the fire season 

is definitely at an end. We in 
Idaho have had a serious time: 
towns burned up, timber destroyed, 
and lives lost. Roaring walls of flame 
have defied armies of fire fighters. 
Man is comparatively helpless when 
a real forest fire gets underway, and 
undoubtedly the trouble this season 
was aggravated by the assistance 
rendered the fires by some of the 
so-called fire fighters whose main 
concern was to keep the fires going. 
It was only after martial law had 
been established and the national 
guard patrolled the burning areas 
that headway was made. 

Ground fires and crown fires do 
not mean a great deal to the average 
reader until it becomes a question 
of running and running like all 
possessed to keep one’s hide whole. 
A ground fire creeping along in the 
grass and pine needles is neither ter- 
rible nor hard to handle, but when 
that same fire takes to the tree tops 
and comes roaring down wind in 
leaps of a hundred yards or so at a 
time—that is something different 
again. A backfire usually will stop 
a ground fire, but not all the popu- 
lation of Idaho can stop a crown fire. 
It is surely a dispairing sight to 
watch beautiful stands of timber 
being mowed down by the flames, 
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| Cullen Hotel 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
J. R. YOUNG, Mgr. 


Headquarters for 
Stockmen 


RATES, $1.25 AND UP 


More Sheep bought and sold in the 
Cullen Hotel than in any hotel in 
the United States. 
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Hotel Utah 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$2.50 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $3.00 AND UP 


e 


“The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 








FOR SALE 


60 Pure Bred Yearling Lincoln Rams 


Sired by Blue Ribbon Rams at Utah State Fair. 
Also will sell 75 ram lambs of same breeding. 
One or all. Priced r bly. Inspection invited. 


PETE MOORE, Gunnison, Colo. 














HAMPSHIRES | 


This is the last chance to buy 
daughters of Blendworth Basildon. 


Because of the dispersal of the 
{lock our beautiful ewes who are 
closely related to Commander, 
Commodore and Builder, as well 
as daughters of the famous Eng- 
lish sire Blendworth Basildon are 
for sale. 


There will never again be such 
an opportunity. 


+ 


Thousand Springs 


Farms 


WENDELL, IDAHO 
MINNIE MILLER, Owner 
Jesse Loader, Shepherd 
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ROMNEYS 


A breed of world-wide reputation for the 
improvement of range sheep. 


SOUTHDOWNS 
The ideal mutton breed. Less trouble lamb- 
ing, a more uniform lamb crop with 
fewer cut-backs. 


HAMPSHIRES 


Big, rugged, active rams that will give excel- 
lent service under any conditions. 


BROWNELL RANCH 


E. E. Brownell, 674 Mills Bldg., San Francisco 
W. R. Hosselkus - - - Woodland, Calif. 

















Old Elk Farm 
RAMBOUILLETS 


Large, Smooth-bodied Sheep, Shearing 
a Long-stapled, Light-shrinking 
Fleece. 

Stud and Range Rams 
For Sale 


Priced with the times 
For Further Information Address 


B. D. RESER 


Walla Walla, Wash. 
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The NEW Rambouillet 




















If You Like This, Kind of Rambouillets Pure Bred and Registered, 
Book Your 1932 Requirements with 


Deer Lodge Farms Company 


DEER LODGE, MONTANA 


“We Raise Them.” 


POPP OS OOOO DOO OO DODO HOD OOOO00000000000O00005000F0OOOOOOOOOOO 


Guy Stambaugh 


























Briggs “2025”—First Prize 
Yearling Rambouillet Ram 
at California State 
Fair, 1930. 


Wm. Briggs 
Dixon, Calif. 








We 
Produce 
a High Type 
of Rambouillet 








A Choice Lot of Ewes and Rams for Sale 
At All Times 











leaving nothing but a blackened 
smoking waste behind. 


I have formed some very definite 
ideas of this fire question and will 
express them though they may be 
extremely different from those held 
by men who have had considerably 
more experience with fire than | 
have had. In the first place I very 
much question our present forestry 
methods as practiced in this inter- 
mountain country. I believe that the 
dense second growth timber that 
springs up among the first growth is 
a menace to our watersheds. I saw 
fire run among scattering first and 
second growth and leave trees quite 
unharmed, even small trees a few 
inches in circumference. T saw the 
same fire reach dense stands of 
second growth, roar through it and 
crown into the tall timber. There 
is where your crown fire starts. 
Great areas of our forests are cover- 
ed with this dense growth of young 
stuff and the trouble is we now 
have it and what can be done about 
it. To make matters worse, much of 
this young growth has a ground 
covering of cheat or bronco grass 
as we call it locally, which burns 
almost like gunpowder. A carelessly 
thrown match, cigarette, or cigar 
butt may mean the destruction of 
hundreds of thousands of dollars 
worth of property. We are opening 
up more and more of our forest areas 
to tourists, some of whom are 
criminally careless. Then with a fire 
started we slap on martial law, call 
out the national guard, and fill the 
papers with descriptions of holo- 
causts. 

I was one of a fire fighting crew 
largely composed of ranchers, en- 
deavoring to stop the fire before it 
got among the buildings and hay- 
stacks of a little mountain com- 
munity. The men, about twenty 
of us, were doing our best with 
shovels on an open ridge to beat 
back the fire running in the grass. 
We held it there, but above us on 
the creek was a belt of timber and. 
brush towards which the fire was 
working. The wind was in our 
favor and there was a chance of 
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stopping the fire even in the timber, 
but there was no head to our efforts 
—no boss to say do this and it would 
be done. 

Then a little fellow, we'll call him 
Wilson, joined us, with “I’m from 
the Forest Service. How’s it going?” 
We told him and were vastly re- 
lieved when that lad took hold of 
the situation. I think he was pretty 
proud of his crew before it was all 
over, even though the fire was not 
held where we had hoped to hold it, 
or where it would have been if that 
lad had got there half a day sooner; 
in fact, the fires, had there been any 
sizeable organization to fight them, 
would never have attained their de- 
structive size at all. 

I have not always had the respect 
I ought to have had for the boys 
with the fir tree on their lapel; I 
have often questioned their judg- 
ment in grazing matters, and still 
do, but when it comes to fighting 
fires, give me men like Wilson— 
I will go all the way with them. 


Boise, Idaho Hugh Sproat 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 

MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 

REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


Of the National Wool Grower published: 
monthly at Salt Lake City, Utah for Oc- 


tober, 1931. 


State of Utah 
County of Salt Lake 


Before me, a notary public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared F. R. Marshall, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the editor of the National 
Wool Grower and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management, 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and bus- 
ness Managers are: 


Publisher, National Wool Growers Assn. 
Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Editor, F. R. Marshall, 509 McCornick 
Bidg., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Managing Editor, none. 

Business Manager, F. R. Marshall, 509 
McCornick Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


THE NATIONAL Woot GRowER, NOVEMBER, 1931 


2. That the owner is: National Wool 
Growers Association, an unincorporated 
body of Salt Lake City, Utah (F. J. Hagen- 
barth, president, and F. R. Marshall, sec- 
retary) and thirteen state wool growers’ 
associations, all unincorporated. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities are: None. 

F. R. MARSHALL, 
Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
Sth day of October, 1931. 

(Seal) Addison D. Perry, Jr., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Notary Public. 


My commission expires April 30, 1934. 





FOR SALE 
Cottonseed and Linseed Cake 


ALL SIZES SAME PRICE. 
Corn, other feeds. Ask for delivered prices. 


BAILEY GRAIN COMPANY 
SECURITY BLDG. PORTLAND, OREGON 











BUCKS FOR SALE 


ONE HUNDRED CHOICE RAMBOUILLETS 
Heavy Shearers—Big Boned—Smooth—No 
Wrinkles—Shear 25 Ibs. 

Price, $15.00—Two and three-year bucks 
at half price. 


E. C. BURLINGAME 
WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 




















‘Wish it With Wool”’ 














Oldest pure blood flock in 
Arizona. Large bone, long 
wool type, range raised, good 
feet. Winter range one thou- 
sand feet elevation. Summer 
range eight thousand feet. 








For prices write or wire 


Pure Blood Rambouillet Rams 


Carload Lots 








T. J. HUDSPETH 


Seligman, Arizona ‘ 
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CANDLAND RAMBOUILLETS 


WE HAVE FOR 1931 
SOME EXTRA GOOD RANGE RAMS 
Large, Smooth, Long Wool 
Hardy, good conformation 


They will produce real mutton lambs 
and good breeding ewes. 


A Splendid Selection of Stud Ewes and Rams 


W. D. Candland & Sons 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
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Index to Advertisements 








SHROPSHIRE LAMBS 
LEADERS OF THE WORLD 


CATER TO THE MARKETS 
With Even-Weight-Even-Size 


ASK US 


American Shropshire Registry Ass’n. 
Lafayette, Ind. 


L. B. Palmer J. M. Wade 
Pres. Sec’y. 




















MERINO SHEEP 


Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness. 


Write for booklet and list of 
breeders. 


THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 
Gowdy Williamson, Sec’y. 
Xenia, Ohio 





























American Corriedale 
Association 
=e 
President, J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo. 
Secretary, F. S. King, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


e 


For literature and application blanks, 
apply to Secretary. 




















SHEEP ADVERTISING RATES IN 
THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 


1 inch, 1 column wide 
Y page 

4 page (1 column).. 

Y% page 
1 page 








COMMERCIAL 


BRANDING LIQUIDS AND DIPS 


Willm. Cooper & Nephews, Chicago 
(C. F. Wiggs, 224 So. West Temple, 
Salt Lake Western Distributor)................... : 


CAMP WAGONS 
O. O. Oblad, Salt Lake City, Utah... - 
Sidney Stevens Implement Co., Ogden, “Utah. 
COMMISSION FIRMS 


H. B. Black Sheep Com. Co., St. Joseph, Mo.......... 
Bodine & Clark, No. Portland, Ore.................. ; 
Tagg Bros. & Rosenbaum, Omaha.......................... 


FAR TAGS, BRANDS, EMASCULATORS, ETC. 
Intermountain Stamp Works, Salt Lake City, Utah %: 


Salt Lake Stamp Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


FEEDS 


Bailey Grain Co., Security Bldg., Portland, Ore. 4: 


FEED YARDS 
Morris Feed Yards, Kansas City, Mo... 


HOTELS 

Cullen, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 
MISCELLANEOUS 


American Turpentine & Tar Co., New 
Orleans (Pinetrol) Representatives: 


Lake Stamp Co., Salt Lake City, Utah............: 


Baker & Kimball, 380. South St., Boston 
(Winchester Rifle) .. Sess 

0. M. Franklin Blackleg Serum Co., “Denver, Colo. 

Mountain States T. & T. Co : 

Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich... 

Salt Lake Engraving Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 


PACKERS 
Armour & Co. .... 


SADDLES AND HARNESS 


F. Mueller S. & H. Co., 429 Mueller Bidg., 
Denver, Colo. : 
Western Saddle Mfg. Co., 1651 Larimer 
St., Denver, Colo. EDR Fe ERA 


STOCK YARDS 


Chicago Union Stock Yards 
Denver Union Stock Yards 
Kansas City Stock Yards 
Omaha Union Stock Yards 
Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 


SHEEP 


HAMPSHIRES 
Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif.. a 
Thousand Springs Farm, Wendell, Idaho 
RAMBOUILLETS 


Wm. Briggs, Dixon, Calif. J 
E. C. Burlingame, Walla Walla, Wash. 


W. D. Candland & Sons, Mt, Pleasant, Utah...... 


Deer Lodge Farms Co., Deer Lodge, Mont. 
T. J. Hudspeth, Seligman. Arizona 

Kine Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyo. 

B. D. Reser, Walla Walla, Wash. 


ROMNEYS 
Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif. 





DID YOU KNOW? 


That the Hampshire Sire will give 
you market lambs in 100 days. Let 
us tell you about it. 

We have a delightful little booklet and a 
classified list of breeders for you. They 


are yours for the asking. Write the Secre- 
tary for what you want. 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE 
SHEEP ASS’N 

DR. H. C. GARDINER, President 
Anaconda, Mont, 


COMFORT A. TYLER, Secretary 
72 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 








The American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders Association 


(Incorporated under laws of Ohio) 


Organized in 1889. Over 277,650 Rambouillets 
now on record. Membership Fee $10.00 

American Rambouillets are dual purpose, ‘‘More 
wool and mutton to the acre than any other 
breed,” and in addition to playing a most im- 
portant part in the sheep industry of the United 
States, have been exported to nearly every coun- 
try in the world. 


President—C. N. Arnett, Bozeman, Montana 
Vice-President—C. P. Raup, Springfield, Ohio 
Treasurer—John E. Webb, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Secretary—Mrs. Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 
DIRECTORS 

J. H. King, Laramie, Wyoming 

E. M. Moore, Mason, Michigan 

Earl H. Seely, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
For history of the breed, list of members, rules, 

pedigree blanks, etc., address the Secretary. 








SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Coffey’s Productive Sheep 
Husbandry 

Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep 
and Wool 

Sampson’s Range and Pasture 
Management 

Sampson’s Native American 
Forage Plants 

Sampson’s Livestock Husbandry 





SOUTHDOWNS 
Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif.. 


Single column width, 21%4 inches—single 
column depth, 10 inches. Three columns to 
a page. Copy must be received by the first 
of the month in which it is to appear. 

Same rates apply for any number of in- 
sertions. Two per cent discount when paid 
by first of month following publication. 

Commercial rates on application. 


on Range and’ Pasture 
Gilfillan’s Sheep 
For Sale by the 
NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


CORRIEDALES 
King Bros, Co., Laramie, Wyoming. 


LINCOLNS 
Pete Moore, Gunnison, Colo 
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Barn at South Omaha 


THAT WILL PROVIDE THE LAST WORD IN 
SERVICE FOR OUR PATRONS 


If you live anywhere in that vast territory served by the SOUTH OMAHA MARKET, and raise or 
handle sheep, you will be interested in the announcement that work is now under way on a big, new, ultra- 
modern and fireproof sheep barn. 


You will be interested, because the new barn, which will stand as a tribute to the sheepmen of both 
the Corn Belt and West who meet at SOUTH OMAHA, will provide for the quicker, more efficient, and 
SAFER handling of your sheep. 

It will mean a COMPLETE MARKET SERVICE OF THE HIGHEST TYPE. 


Since earliest days the South Omaha market has been pledged to a policy of progressive service to 
the men who have made it possible for this market to attain its present high rank. 


Such a policy has included more than the constant attraction of more buyers to this point, and a 
competitive sales service of the first order. It has embraced the most rigid sanitary conditions possible to 
attain at all times, as well as adequate facilities for handling any volume of business at any time. 
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Within the last two years additional pens, loading and unloading docks, and buildings have been 4 
provided cattlemen and hog raisers who patronize this market. Now there is rising skyward the first section 4 
of a new sheep barn that will give both the Western and Corn Belt sheepmen a market place of which they { 
may well be proud, one which offers the last word in service. 4 
The new barn is to be built in four sections and will be completed in three years. The finished struc- , 

ture will be of reinforced concrete, and fireproof throughout. Even to the windows, durability will be the ‘ 
keynote. Encased by all-steel sashes, their glass will be reinforced with wire mesh. 
What is even more important to you—capacity of the new barn: will be DOUBLE that of the old. 4 
Regardless of how heavy runs may come, your sheep will be yarded quickly, in pens that are equipped with 4 
the most efficient feed, water, and drainage systems that it is possible to install. They will be fully protected 4 
from the weather. In a word, your sheep will always be in the pink of condition to command highest market r 
prices. 4 
It was with the idea of service in mind that construction was purposely planned to extend over a period a 

of three years. By so gauging the time of construction, it will be possible to handle in the same efficient 4 
way as in the past all sheep and lambs that arrive. Pen-room will always be ample. 4 
The first section of the new barn will be completed in plenty of time to be used with the old struc- 4 

ture during the heavy range run this fall. Other sections will follow with the convenience of our shippers { 
always in mind. REMEMBER, AT NO TIME WILL THE BUILDING OF THIS BARN INTERFERE WITH { 
THE HANDLING OF YOUR SHEEP. 
‘ 
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When the final structure is completed, South Omaha will offer you a fine, modern, and safe DOUBLE- 
DECK, steel-and-concrete barn that will be surpassed by none. 


SOUTH OMAHA APPRECIATES YOUR BUSINESS 


In return, we endeavor to furnish you the finest marketing facilities at all times, as well as a place 
where you can sell safely and enjoy the benefits of broadest buying competition. 


Union Stock Yards Company of Omaha, (Limited) 


W. H. SCHELLBERG, President 


FOOT OCT COCO 











SHIP 





YOUR STOCK 


Live Stock Mar 


of the World 








